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* WOMAN ” OR “LADY” 

Some few years ago I was reading a case, re- 

rted in the newspapers, in which a gentleman 

d knocked a cabman down because he had been 
impertinent to his wife ; and it appeared from the 
evidence that the chief insult addressed to the lady 
by the cabman was that he called her a “ woman.” 
This led me to consider, not for the first time, why 
it was that ‘‘ woman,” applied as a mode of 
address to any female, is generally considered as 
an insult. I was reminded the other day again 
of this peculiar sensitiveness on the part of the 
female sex by another case, reported in the news- 
papers, in which, speaking of a butcher, the re- 

rter said “the lady that Mr. married was a 

rmaid.” Apart from the snobbish tendency to 
call every person who wears petticoats a lady, 
there is a decided prejudice, almost universally 
entertained, against addressing any woman whom 
we love and respect by what may be called her 
generic title. And it will be noted by any one 
who has taken the pains to make any careful ob- 
servation on this subject that this prejudice is 
mainly entertained against the use of the vocative 
case. For instance, none of us would think it de- 
rogatory to speak of our wives or mothers as being 
charming, clever, or beautiful “women.” But 
none of us, unless he was speaking in anger or in 








strong rebuke, would address either his mother, 
his wife, or his sister as “ woman”; and, strange to 
aay, this prejudice does not seem to be of modern 
date. 

Most of your readers will guess to what notable 
use of the word woman my attention was particu- 
larly directed ; namely, to two passages in the 
English Authorized Version, and, indeed, in all 
English versions which I have ever seen (St. John 
ii, 4, and xix. 26), in both of which cases Tivat 
is rendered woman. On both occasions, as it will 
be remembered, the word is used by our Lord in 
addressing His mother. I confess that the use of 
woman in both these passages has always jarred 


|upon me from a child; and when, before I 


joined the Church of Rome, I was examining the 
state of my mind with regard to the question of 
paying any special veneration to the Blessed 
Virgin, I found that both these passages had exer- 
cised a very great influence over me, and had 
caused me insensibly to imbibe the opinion that 
on both these occasions our Lord wished to mark 
that he was speaking to an inferior when he ad- 
dressed his mother by the title “woman.” It 
occurred to me some time after I had become a 
Roman Catholic that the original translators of 
the Bible had some object in rendering the voca- 
tive ['vvac as woman, and not, as one had been 
taught to render it nearly always in the Greek 
classics, as lady. These good men conscientiously 
believed that the so-called “ Mariolatry” of the 
Roman Church was a very deadly error; and might 
have purposely employed the word woman as being 
the less honourable title of the two. But when I 
came to examine the translations of the Bible into 
other modern tongues I found that [vvac was ren- 
dered Weib in German, femme in French, and that 
the Vulgate had mulier. Now I believe that 
no one in French, even in the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century any more than now, would 
address a woman for whom he had any re- 
spect as femme; nor do I believe, although I 
cannot speak so positively, that Weib is a term 
which could have been used, or which any German 
would use now, without a certain amount of dis- 
respect being implied. In the Italian version, if 
my memory serves me right, [‘ivac is rendered by 
donna, a form of address which would be ordinarily 
used where respect or affection was implied. But 
now comes the curious point. So far from there 
being, apparently, any implied disrespect towards 
our Lord’s mother, in the opinion of Roman 
Catholics, in the use of the vocative woman, in all 
the Roman Catholic versions I have seen, either 
French or English, the mulier of the Vulgate is 
rendered by femme in the one case and by woman 
in the other. 

I have generally found in discussing this ques- 
tion that Christians of all denominations either 
ignore the point at issue or begin to lose their 
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temper. For it has nothing on earth to do with 
the question whether woman is a right rendering 
of the Greek ‘iva: in those to say that 
woman is an honourable title, quite as honourable 
as that of lady ; and that it is monstrous to imply 
that any disrespect could be intended by the use 
of this mode of address. The fact remains still the 
same, that no one in the fifteenth, sixteenth, or 
early part of the seventeenth centuries, any more 
than now would have addressed any lady of his 
family as woman, At least this is the result of 
my observations during a long course of reading 
in the English literature of that period. 

Shakespeare is the only author of the Eliza- 
bethan age to whose works we have a concordance, 
and it naturally occurs to one to see whether he 
uses the vocative woman with any particular 
meaning. So far asI can ascertain, woman is used 
in the vocative case, with or without an adjective, 
twenty-five times. Of these it is used eleven times 
without any adjective. In ‘Merry Wives,’ IT. ii. 95, 
it is used by Falstaff to Dame Quickly, ‘‘ Woman, 
commend me to her”; in III. iii. 113 of same play 
it is used by Mrs, Page to Mrs. Ford, “ Your hus- 
band’s coming hither, woman”; and again by 
Mrs. Page to Mrs. Ford, IV. i. 21, “‘ Why, woman, 
_— husband is in his old lunes again”; and in 

II. v. 25 of same play, Bardolph says to Mrs. 
Quickly, ‘‘ Come in, woman.” It is used in the 
‘Comedy of Errors,’ V. i. 206, by the Duke to 
Adriana when calling her to account for her con- 
duct to her husband, “Say, woman, didst thou 
so?” It is used in ‘1 Henry VI., I. ii. 147, by 
Reignier to Joan of Arc :— 

Woman, do what thou canst to save our honours, 
when he evidently wishes to express the little re- 
— he has for her ; and it will be observed that 

harles, who believes in La Pucelle, never uses this 
form of address to her, Coriolanus uses it to his 
wife when he wishes to silence her, but does not 
again so address her. In ‘ Othello,’ III. iv. 183, 
Cassio uses it to Bianca when he is angry with 
her ; and again in the same play, V. ii. 150, 151, 
Othello uses it twice to Emilia when certainly he 
is speaking to her neither with respect nor affec- 
tion. Pericles uses it to Lychorida, the nurse, 
III. i. 70, when he impatiently exclaims, ‘‘ Sud- 
denly, woman /” 

Thus far as regards the use of the vocative 
woman in Shakespeare without the adjective. In 
other passages we find it coupled with adjectives, 
as in ‘ The Merry Wives,’ II. ii. 43, where Falstaff 
uses it with the epithet fair, applied ironically, to 
Mrs. Quickly ; in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ V. i. 241, 
it is coupled with pernicious, used by the Duke to 
Mariana ; in the ‘ Comedy of Errors,’ V. i. 212, it 
is coupled with perjured; in ‘ Richard IL,’ V. i. 16, 
it is coupled with fair, and applied by Richard to 
his queen in irony inspired by his distress ; and in 
V. ii. 83-95, the Duke of York addresses his 








wife ‘ Peace, foolish woman,” and “Thou fond 
mad woman”; and in the same scene, I. 110, “ un- 
ruly woman.” In ‘3 Hen. VI,’ IL. ii. 176, Queen 
Margaret is addressed as “wrangling woman”; and 
in ‘Richard III,’ I. iii. 247, the same queen is 


addressed as “ False-boding woman.” In ‘ Titus 
Andronicus’ we have, V. i. 88— 
O most insatiate and luxurious woman ; 
in ‘ Hamlet,’ I. v. 105— 
most pernicious woman. 


The result of this analysis of the use of the 
vocative woman in Shakespeare is that, with the 
exception of the cases where Mrs. Page and Mrs. 
Ford use it to one another, it is never addressed 
to any woman except by a superior speaking to an 
inferior, or when the speaker is angry, or contemp- 
tuous, or wishes to rebuke the woman so addressed. 
If it is used in any other sense it is always qualified 
by some affectionate or ennobling epithet. Although 
I have kept a careful look-out for any use of the 
vocative woman where respect or affection is im- 
plied on the part of the speaker in any of the old 
plays, pamphlets, or novels of the Elizabethan and 
ante-Elizabethan period, I have not yet succeeded 
in finding a single instance. 

Now let us examine the two passages in which 
the vocative is used in the Gospel of St. John. In 
the first case (ii. 4) it might be that Our Lord 
wished gently to rebuke his mother for her inter- 
posing at that moment. I believe that the trans- 
lation in the Authorised Version of the words Ti 
éuoi Kai coi (rendered by the Vulgate literally 
“ Quid mihi et tibi [est]?) given by the Authorized 
Version and by all the older English Bibles, 
namely, ‘‘ What have I to do with thee ?” gives an 
utterly false idea of the meaning of the original ;* 
and certainly in this case there is grave reason for 
suspecting that the translators intended to make it 
appear that Our Lord wished to rebuke His mother 
by this speech. I must refer your readers, on this 
point, to an admirable little book, ‘Mary and the 
Gospels,’ by Dr. Northcote, pp. 189-91, where the 
passage is discussed in a lecture delivered to a 
mixed audience of Catholics and non-Catholics. In 
the second passage (xix. 26) there could surely be 
no idea, even in the mind of the bitterest opponent 
of Mariolatry, that Our Lord could have intended 
to speak otherwise than with the utmost tender- 
ness and affection. He is hanging upon the cross, 
enduring his last agony, when he sees His mother 
and St. John standing by, and he commends His 
mother to the disciple whom he loved in the words, 
['vvat, ido¥v, 6 vids cov, translated in the English 
versions, “ Woman, behold thy son.” Here I 
must confess the fact of the use of the vocative 
woman is most unpleasant, and no amount of 
philosophical or philological explanation can do 


* In the Revised Version exactly the same rendering 
is retained, 
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away with its incongruity. I am much mistaken if 
any schoolboy translating ['vva: in such a passage 
by the vocative woman would not have been 
hauled pretty sharply over the coals, even in the 
sixteenth century; and unless any evidence can 
be produced to the contrary, I do not believe that 
any person, even in the fifteenth century, who 
was acquainted with Greek would have so trans- 
lated it. 

It may be that we should take into considera- 
tion the fact that all the old translations of the 
Bible were made from the Vulgate, and that in the 
Vulgate the word mulier would naturally be trans- 
lated woman, unless the translators were to take 
the trouble to weigh well the context and to render 
the word by some form of address more usual 
in their own language under the circumstances. 
The Latin domina seems to correspond more to 
the Greek déc7ro.va, and to imply “the mistress 
of a household.” The only instance of the use of 
the word lady in the New Testament is in the 
first verse of the second epistle of St. John, “ The 
elder unto the elect lady and her children”; 
the word in the Greek there is xvpia and in the 
Latin domina. In fact the Latin language seems 
very deficient in any form of address to be used 
either to men or women. There is nothing corre- 
sponding to our “sir” or “madam,” Perhaps 
some of your readers may be able to point out 
some passage or passages in Plautus or Terence in 
which the vocative mulier is used in the same way 
as in English “ madam” and “ lady” are used. 

AsI remarked before, in discussing this question it 
is necessary to keep closely in view the point at issue. 
It is useless to talk about the dignity of woman- 
hood, or to say that there can be no nobler title 
than woman for her who was to fulfil the prophecy 
that ‘‘ the seed of the woman ” should “ bruise the 
serpent’s head.” All these things are, doubtless, true; 
but they do not explain why, if I am correct in my 
premises, the translators of the English Bible chose 
to render the vocative vac by a form of address 
which in their own language was never used by a 
man toa woman when he wished to imply any 
respect or affection towards her. It may be that 
some instances can be produced by those of your 
readers more intimate with our old English litera- 
ture than I am of such a use of the vocative 
woman as is required by this passage. Otherwise 
I submit the fact must remain that, either from 
carelessness, or from an injudicious adherence to 
the baldest literality, or from a morbid hatred of 
certain doctrines by them repudiated, the various 
translators of the Bible into modern languages— 
for with the exception of the Italian they all seem 
to be in the same boat—have preserved the misren- 
dering of a word, the effect of which is to represent 
the attitude of Jesus towards His mother as one 
very different from that which it was the inten- 
tion of the Evangelists to describe, It seema to 





me that this point is worth the consideration of all 
scholars, whether they believe in the divinity of 
Christ or not. F, A. MarsHatt. 

8, Bloomsbury Square, W.C, 


ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS TO ‘NEW 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 
(Continued from p. 344.) 

Acridities (sense not given in ‘ Dict.’ in quot.).—1877, 
“ Assimilation is at fault, so that acridities accumulate 
in the blood” (Tilbury Fox’s ‘ Atlas of Skin Disease,’ 
p. 52). 

Acutish (sense not given in ‘ Dict.’).—1877, “The 
erythemas are also characterized...... by malaise and an 
acutish onset ’’ (ibid., p. i). 

Acarian (not in ‘Dict.’).—1877, “The absence of 
acarian furrows” (ibid., p. 16). 

Acneiform (not in ‘ Dict.’).-—1877, ‘* Over the surface 
generally are acnetform spots...... the larger spots, covered 
with crusts, represent the acneiform places” (tbid., 
». 25). 

' A ies (no quot. in ‘ Dict.’ later than 1815),—1877, 
“Not in children alone, but adolescents and elderly 
persons "’ (tbid., p. 9). 

Anemiated (not in ‘ Dict.’).—1877, “ The patient, a 
man-servant, had become debilitated and anemiated to 
a considerable degree "’ (ibid.). 

Anti-dyspeptic (not in ‘ Dict.).—1877, “ Alkalies with 
anti-dyspeptics and aperients ” (ibid., p. 7). 

Atmidometer (no quot. in ‘ Dict.’).—* Dr, Babington 
has also invented an ingenious atmidometer” (Parkes’s 
‘Hygiene,’ fifth edit., chap. xv. p. 463) 

Atomize (no quot. in ‘ Dict.’ in this sense).—1871, “The 
inhalation of atomized fluids or spray "’ (Holmes’s ‘ Syst, 
of Surgery,’ second edition, vol. iv. p. 530). 

Atony (latest pathol. quot., 1751).—1871, “ Atony from 
over-distention” (Holmes’s ‘ Syst. of Surgery,’ second 
edit., vol. iv. p. 906; also ibid., p. 927). 

Atrophying (pp. adj., not in * Dict.’).—1886, “ Atrophy- 
ing cirrhosis was diagnosed” (Brit, Med. Jour., No. 1344, 
Oct. 2, p. 650). 

Atweel (no later quot. than 1816).—1827, “* Atweel did 
I, Nancy,’ answered the gudewife” (Blackwood’s May., 
vol, xxii. p. 48). 

Atypical (not in ‘ Dict.’).—1886, “ The carciromata 
can be absolutely distinguished from other epithelial 
growths by their being atypical” (Fagge’s ‘ Medicine,’ 
vol. i. p. 10€). 

Aurigerous (not in ‘ Dict,’),—1881, “ A blackbird justly 
proud of bill aurigerous”’ (‘ A Pageant, and other Poems,’ 
by C. D. Rossetti, p. 101). 

Autobiographeress (not in ‘ Dict.’),— 1829, “More 
natural from an autobiographeress than from that of an 
author anxious only for the sale of his book ” (Black- 
wood'’s Mag., vol. xxvi. p. 738. 

Aulogenetic, Autogenetically (neither in ‘ Dict.’).— 
1886, “ There was no doubt in his mind of the existence 
of autogenetic puerperal fever” (Brit. Med. Jour., 
No. 1319, April 10, p. 694). “Some septic poison, either 
from without or autogenetically, might cause the same " 
ibid ). 

. Automaton (earliest quot. in sense 5 in ‘ Dict.,’ 1796), 

1785, “ An agreeable reverie...... never fails to animate 
these automatons" ( English Review, vol. vi. p. 96). 

Autoplasty (no quot. in ‘ Dict.’).—1883, “ When the 
tissue by which the defect is repaired is derived from 
the same individual, the fact is represented by the word 
autoplasty"’ (Holmes’s ‘ Syst, of Surgery,’ third edit. 
vol. iii, p. 660). 

Autopsical (said in ‘Dict.’ to be obsolete),—1881 
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** Basing his opinion on the autopsical examination of 
fever patients” (Ziemssen’s ‘Cycl. of Med.,’ Supp., 

. 561). 

4 Avant-guard (latest quot. in ‘ Dict.,’ 1800),—1813, 
“The grand avant-guard to that most delicate and useful 
organ the eye” (Pettigrew’s ‘ Memoirs of Lettsom,’ 1817, 
vol. iii, p, 351). 

Averaged (participial adj., not in ‘ Dict.’), —1785, 
“The permanent averaged price on all kinds of com- 
modities ” (Znglish Review, vol. vi. p. 261). 

Azoted (participial adj., not in ‘ Dict.).—“ In propor- 
tion as animals are fed on animal diet or on azoted sub- 
stances...... If a dog be fed on non-azoted substances” 
(Aitkin’s Med.,’ sixth edit., vol. ii. p. 1061). 

Bacchanalianism (earliest quot, in ‘ Dict.,’ 1855).— 
1832, “ The never-sufficiently-to-be-extolled bacchana- 
lianism of Billy Pitt and Harry Dundas” (Blackwood’s 
Mag., vol. xxxii. p. 395). 

Bacillar (not in ‘ Dict.’).—1886, “ Hausar has quite 
recently described dacillar, sparillar, and spirulinar, 
and various other forma” (Cruikshank’s ‘ Bacteriology,’ 


p. 110). 

Back-sitter—Quoted in ‘Dict.’ “He'll be but a 
bauchle in this world, and a back-sitter in the neist,” 
from Paxton Hood’s ‘Scot. Char.,’ vol. ii. p. 33, with 
date 1883; actually written by Hogg, in Blackwood’s 
Mag. for 1827, vol. xxi, p. 437. 

Back-splint (not given among combinations of “ Back”). 
—Astley Cooper, Xe. 

Back-shop (no later quot. in ‘ Dict.’ than 1682).— 
1852, “ Like a show table in Rundle and Bridge's back- 
shop” (‘Tom Cringle’s Log,’ in Blackwood'’s Mag., 
vol. xxxii. p. 458). 

Bacteri/orm (not in ‘ Dict.”).— 1878, “ Frequently 
spoken of as bacteroids, and smaller forms as lame 
form puncta” (Parkes’s ‘ Hygiene,’ fifth edit., p. 63, 
note). 

Bacteriological (not in ‘ Dict.’).—1886, “ A number of 
little bacteriological accessories” (Brit. Med. Jour., 
No. 1338, p, 383). 1886, “The apparatus commonly 
employed in a bacteriological laboratory” (Cruikshank’s 
* Bacteriology,’ p. 3). 

Bacteroid (not in ‘ Dict.’ as sb.).—1878, “ Frequently 
spoken of as bacteroids" (Parkes’s ‘ Pract. Hygiene,’ fifth 


edit., p. 63, note). 
W. Sykes, M.R.C.S. 
(To be continued.) 


Astigmatism.—Mr. Sykes asks in what work 
this word is mentioned as having originated with 
Dr. Whewell. It occurs for the first time in a 
paper by Prof. Airy in the eighth volume, p. 131, 
of the Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, 1846. The professor states that Dr. Whe- 
well had suggested the word, It appeared to me 
that astigmism would more correctly define this 
form of irregular refraction ; but I thought it due 
to Dr. Whewell to submit my new word, and my 
reasons for it, to his critical judgment. He told 
me he agreed with my suggestion, and thought my 
word preferable to his own. I mentioned this in 
the appendix to the third edition of my ‘ Guide 
to the Practical Study of Diseases of the Eye,’ 
p. 372, 1866. J. Drxon. 


Mexborough, 


Oxrorp Piays pown TO THE ReEsTORATION. 
—The names of the plays are derived mainly from 





Halliwell’s ‘ List of Plays,’ from Wood’s ‘ Annals,’ 
and Nichols’s ‘ Progresses of Q. Elizabeth and K, 
James.’ Those marked + are printed; those 
marked § are in MS. 
+ 1547. Archipropheta, sive Joannes Baptista, by 
Nicholas Grimald, performed at Ch. Ch. Hall, 
1566, Marcus Geminus, by (!), at Ch. Ch. Hall. 
1566, Progne, by Dr. James Calfhill, at Ch. Ch. Hall, 
1566, Palemon and Arcyte, by Richard Edwards, at 
Ch, Ch. Hall. 
1583. Rivales, by William Gager, at Ch. Ch. Hall. 
1583. Dido, by William Gager, at Ch. Ch, Hall, 
t 1580. ae Redux, by William Gager, at Ch. Ch, 
1 


1592. Bellum Grammaticale, by (?), at Ch. Ch. Hall, 
1582. Julius Cesar, by Dr. Gedes, at Ch. Ch. Hall, 
? Tancred, by H. Wotton, Queen's College. 
? Kermophus, by George Wild (?), at (?). 
1605, Ajax Flagellifer, by (?), at (?). 
1605, Alba, by (?), at Ch. Ch. Hall. 
+ 1606, The Queen’s Arcadia, by Samuel Daniel, at Ch, 
Ch. Hall (?). 
t 1605. bag <1 by Dr, Matthew Gwinne, at Ch. Ch. 
all (?). 
¢ 1607. Christmas Prince, by divers hands, at St. John’s 
Coll. 
1608. Yule-tide, by (?), at Ch. Ch. 
+ 1617. Technogamia, by Barten Holiday, at Ch. Ch, 
Hall and Woodstock. 
+ 1617. Philosophaster, by KR. Burton, at Ch. Church. 
¢ 1633, Fuimus Troes, by Dr, Jasper Fisher, at Mag- 
dalen College. 
§ 1634, Euphormus, by George Wilde, at St. John’s Coll. 
| 1631. The Raging Turk, by Thomas Goffe, at Ch, Ch. 
1632, The acai Turk, by Thomas Goffe, at Ch. 
Ch. 
. Orestes, by Thomas Goffe, at Ch. Ch, 
. Stonehenge, by John Speed, at St. John’s Coll. 
3. The Floating Island, by William Strode, at Ch. 
Ch, 
}, The Hospital of Lovers, by George Wild, at St. 
John’s College. 
6, The Royal Slave, by Wm. Cartwright, at Ch. Ch, 
7. The Converted Robber, by George Wild, at St. 
John’s College. 
. Amorous War, by Jasper Maine, D.D., at (?). 
. The Lady Errant, by W. Cartwright, at (!). 
3. The Inconstant Lady, by Arthur Wilson, at 
Trinity College (?). 
. The Combat of Love and Friendship, by Robert 
Mead, at Ch, Ch. 
. Christmas Ordinary, by W. R., M.A., at Trinity 
College. 
. The Guardian, by (?), at “ New dancing-school 
against St, Michael's Church” (Wood, iii, 705), 
+ 1663, Flora’s Vagaries, by Richard Rhodes, at Ch. Ch. 
: The Sopister, by (?), at (!). 
? Thibaldus, sive Vindictw Ingenium, by (!), at ('). 
Additions to the preceding list will be accept- 
able. W. L. Courryey. 
New College, Oxford, 


all. 
| 1581, Meleager, by William Gager, at Ch. Ch. Hall, 


Carpinat Quicnon’s Breviary. —“‘ As _ the 
Book of Common Prayer is derived directly from 
a specially Papal source, namely, from the breviary 
of Cardinal Quignon,” I venture to lay before the 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ all I have been able to glean 
about this Papal breviary. 
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Leo X. had commissioned Bishop Zachariah 
Ferreri to compose a new breviary (of which Pope 
Cardinal Bembo wrote, “Se Deorum immortalium 
decretis factum esse Pontificem.” (This was the 
time when God was spoken of as “ Numen,” 
heaven as “Olympus,” and our Lady as “ Dea 
Lauretana.”) Bishop Ferreri began by a collec- 
tion of hymns, which appeared in 1525, with a 
Papal brief, dated December 11, 1523, by which 
Clement VII. allowed their use and substitu- 
tion for the old hymns. A copy of this book 
is in the British Museum. Ferreri having died, 
Clement VII. entrusted the work to Cardinal 
Francis Quignonez, a Spanish Franciscan, who 
produced his first edition of the new breviary 
in June, 1535, after Clement’s death. By way of 
reface it contained a long and curious epistle to 

ope Paul III., who gave permission to all priests 
and clerics to use it, which is dated February 5, 
1535. In it all antiphons, little chapters, 
versicles, responses, and hymns at lauds, were 
omitted, and the invitatories at matins said 
only twice. But there is more than this. 
Part of the very introduction to the Book of 
Common Prayer, including that portion of it which 
animadverts on the complexity of the breviaries 
previously in use, is a literal reproduction of the 
Cardinal's epistle to Paul III. prefixed to the 
breviary in question. This first edition was, in- 
deed, suppressed ; but the third edition contains 
the very same epistle to the Pope, with the pas- 
sage referred to, as well as a complaint of the 
great disuse of Holy Scripture, as may be read 
any day at the British Museum. 

The third edition contains an office of our Lady 
and a few antiphons and hymns. Otherwise it 
differs very little from the first edition, and the 
lessons of matins are long and mainly from Scrip- 
ture. No fewer than fifty-seven issues of this book 
certainly took place between 1536 and 1568, and 
there may have been many more, and its use 
quickly spread through Southern Europe till its 
discontinuance by Pope Pius V. Thus those who 
desire a “ simplified and shortened breviary, with 
much more of Scripture, can quote Papal authority 
in their favour” (vide Mr. St. George Mivart’s 
letter to the Tablet, February 14, 1885). 

Those, on the other hand, who would blame some 
of their fellow Catholics for loving what is medi- 
eval, national, and traditional, and for being dis- 
inclined to “ Italianism,” should reflect well upon 
the following indisputable fact: that those who 
urged on the adoption of the Quignon breviary 
urged on what was specially known as the expression 
of the minds of Popes Leo X., Clement VII., and 
Paul III., and they thus represented in the six- 
teenth century the “Italianizers” of to-day. 
Those, on the contrary, who clung to mediwval 
uses, such as the Carthusians, Dominicans, the 
authorities of most French dioceses, the Church of 





Milan, Aquileia, Como, Aosta, Kohn, Miinster, 
and many more, were in opposition to Roman and 
Papal predilections, were the representatives of the 
modern adversaries of “Italianism.” Yet after a 
while there arose S. Pius V., who practically con- 
demned his predecessors ‘‘ by abolishing what they 
had approved and propagated, and giving the most 
complete sanction to the ways of those who pre- 
viously had been in opposition.” 
EvERARD GREEN, F.S.A, 
Reform Club 


Unpvusuisnep Letrers To Erasmus.—A large 
collection of autograph letters to Erasmus, which 
he seems to have preserved with great care apart 
from the rest of his correspondence, remained 
wholly unknown to his biographers and editors 
till near the end of the last century, when they 
came, in 1783, through the hands of Jo, T. Burck- 
hardt, minister at the German Lutheran chapel in 
the Savoy, into the possession of J. F. Burscher, 
Professor of Theology in the University of 
Leipzig. In the following year Burscher printed 
a very elaborate catalogue, arranged in strict 
chronological order, with a brief abstract of 
the contents of each letter, and shortly after- 
wards he began publishing the letters in extenso, 
with a short account of each writer and re- 
ferences to printed works in which further par- 
ticulars, when extant, might be found. This pub- 
lication consists of thirty-three ‘‘ Spicilegia,” ap- 
pearing at stated intervals from October, 1784, to 
June, 1802, each containing some four or five 
letters, more or less, according to circumstances, 
viz., length of letters or of remarks on the authors 
or contents. The entire collection consisted, ac- 
cording to the catalogue, of 231 letters (besides 
some other contemporary autograph documents, a 
few of which are also given in the “ Spicilegia”’), 
but only 168 were printed, the other 63 remaining 
at Burscher’s death, in September, 1805—and, I 
believe, still remaining to this day—unpublished. 
There. is a copy of the catalogue in the British 
Museum, and another in the London Library in 
St. James’s Square, the latter being more fortunate 
than the Museum in possessing also a complete 
collection—the only one I have ever met with—of 
the “ Spicilegia.” Among the letters still unpub- 
lished are several which, from the description in 
the catalogue, seem to be quite as interesting and 
important as many of those which Burscher has 
edited, e.g, two from Thomas Lupset ; one from 
William, Earl Mountjoy; one from Sir Thomas 
More (dated October 28, 1528); one from Thomas, 
Lord Rocheford (father of Anne Boleyn) ; three 
from Peter Barbirius, Dean of Tournay ; one from 
Zach. Phrysius ; three from Anselmus Ephorinus ; 
two from Gerard Phrysius; one from Ludolph 
Coccius ; one from Francois Rabelais (1532); and 
one from Damian de Goes. 
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What became of these MSS. after Burscher’s 
death I know not; possibly they have found a 
resting-place in the Library of the University of 
Leipzig, although I find no mention of them in 
Petzholdt’s account of the libraries of a date 
&c. (published in 1875). F 


Foreien Exerisa.—The following amusing spe- 
cimen of intentional foreign English by Sir William 
Gell is, I think, worthy of more permanent preserva- 
tion than it is perhaps likely to obtain in the book 
in which it orivinally appeared, namely, ‘ Rambles 
in Germany, France, Italy, and Russia,’ by the 
Hon. Ferdinand St. John. I do not remember 
the date of the book, having omitted to make a 
note of it when I copied the passage more than 
two years ago :— 

**T was calling one morning upon Sir William Gell, 
when a Neapolitan named Cuoco was announced. This 
person, being desirous of making known his shop of anti- 
quities, applied to Sir William for an English translation 
of his adverti-ement. That clever and most agreeable 
gentleman, having been much annoyed by similar appli- 
cations, immediately wrote the following off-hand pro- 
duction, little thinking that within a few days we should 
see it stuck upon the walls of Naples. I happen to have 
one of these printed copies in my possession, Here it is. 

* ¢ Avviso al Pubblico. 

‘** Giuseppe Cuoco fa noto a questo rispettabile pubblico, 
e particolarmente ag!’ Inglesi, amatori d’ oggetti antichi, 
come tiene una rimarchevole, bella, celebre, e splendida 
raccolta d’ antichitA accuratamente scavati da’ suoi proprj 
scavi. Essa & composta di terracotta, marmi antichi, bassi 
rilievi utensilj, patere per sagrifizj. e lumi antichi; un 
assortimento di teste e piedi da calvi, i quali possono 
comprarsi separatamente da chin’ é amanre. 

“ * Vi sono bronzi, candelabri con vasi di Nola; patere 
etrusche, ed altri oggetti ricercati da persone d’ alta 
intellizenza, dai quali cerca I’ attenzione da’ conoscenti, 
nonché dopo esser pienamente soddisfatti spera godere i 
loro grandi auspicj. 

“«* Infino esso Cuoco pulisce e cambia oggetti antichi 
con moderni per facilitare la compra ai Signori dilet- 
tanti; possiede altresi medaglie con rovesci rare ed 
originali; il tutto a moderatissimi prezzi. 

“* Joseph the cook, he offer to one illuminated public, 
and most particularly for British knowing men in 
general, one remarkable, pretty, famous, and splendid 
collection of old goods all quite new, excavated from 
private personal diggings. He sell cooked clays, old 
marbles with antient basso rilievos, with stewing pots, 
brags sacrificing pans, and antik lamps. Here is a stock- 
ing of calves’ heads and feets for single ladies’ and ama- 
teur gentleman’s travelling: also, old coppers and 
candlesticks, with Nola jugs, Etruscan saucers, and much 
more intellectual mind’s articles; all entitling him to 
learned man’s inspection to examine him and supply it 
with illustrious protection, of whom he hope full and 
valorous satisfaction, 

“*N.B. He make all the old ting brand new, and the 
new tings all old, for gentlemans who has collections, 
and wishes to change him. He have also one manner 
quite original for make join two sides of different 
monies, producing one medallion, all indeed unique, 
and advantage him to sell by exportation for strange 
cabinets and museums of the the exterior Potentates, 

* *Chiaja sotto al Palazzo di Calabritto,’’’ 


JONATHAN Bovucuier. 





Tae Autor or THE ‘New Torch To THE 
Latin Toneus,’ 1670.— His patronymic was 
Bereny, according to Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary.’ On 
the other hand, the last list of “ Desiderata” pub- 
lished by Mr. Quaritch gives his name as P. J, 
Jusz. Berenti. I do not know the book, but suspect 
that the sources just quoted are both wrong, and 
that the author was Paulus P. Jdszberényi, an 
Hungarian, probably Transylvanian, by birth, who 
kept a well-known public school in London about 
that period. Of. ‘The History of Transylvania,’ 
by Alexander Szilagyi (Pest, 1866), vol. ii. p. 434, 
At home he had been the private tutor of Francis, 
son of George Rakoczy IL, Prince of Transyl- 
vania, the patron of Dr. Basire. Among the 
correspondence of the latter, deposited in the 
library of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, there 
is a letter (Hunter MSS., vol. ix. p. 154), written by 
Jiszberényi to Dr. Basire, and dat ted June 29, 
1664, in which he informed the Sub-Dean and his 
friend Dr. Busby that his prince (Michael 
Apafy I.) had recalled him, and that he expected 
to start on his return journey in the course of the 
following August. But he was not able to leave 
the English capital, and died there by poison ad- 
ministered to him by his enemies, as alleged in the 
‘ Autobiography’ of Nicholaus de Bethlen, who 
visited England in 1664. Our author wrote 
another book, in Latin, which was published in 
London in 1662 under the title of ‘ Examen Doc- 
trinw Ariano-Sociniane, in which he defended 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. A copy of this 
is in = Bodleian Library. L. L. K. 

Hull 


A Parisa Cvierx’s Eritara.—The following 
couplets, which I lately copied from a tombstone 
in the churchyard of All Saints’, Newchurch, Isle 
of Wight, may be of interest to collectors of epi- 
taphs. The headstone upon which the lines are 
inscribed was “erected by Voluntary contribu- 
tions to the Memory of the late Richard Forward, 
who filled the Situation of Vestry Clerk 54 Years, 
Parish Schoolmaster 53 Years, and Church Clerk 
24 Years for this Parish.” He died 1826, aged 
seventy-six :— 

In yonder sacred Pile his Voice was wont to sound, 

And now his boly rests within this hallow'd ground, 

He taught the Peasant boy to read and use the Pen: 

His Earthly toils are o'er, He's cry'd his last AMEN, 

Cuaries J. Davis. 

The Queen's College, Oxford. 


November Marriaces 1x Hottanp.—Of the 
twelve months in the year November is reckoned 
in certain villages in Holland to be by far the 
most important. The four Sundays of this month 
are known respectively as Review Sunday, De- 
cision Sunday, Purchase Sunday, and Possession 
Sunday — names which sufficiently explain the 
purposes to which each is put by the young people, 
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On the first Thursday in November all the villagers 
turn out in their best attire to be present at the 
village fair and watch the respective couples per- 
form the country dance, which is the invariable 
opening of such events. On Review Sunday the 
unmarried girls and young men, after the morning 
service, walk up and down staring at one another 
to their hearts’ content. Having made up their 
minds whom to select on the following Sunday, 
the youths, with the politest bows imaginable, 
salute the fair ones, and judge from the way in 
which their courtesy is responded to whether 
success or defeat is to be their lot. The third 
Sunday is devoted to the less romantic task of 
obtaining the consent of the parents and arranging 
in business-like fashion the details of the marriage 
settlement. The stern hearts of those in authority 
having been satisfactorily subdued, all the follow- 
ing week the parson is busy at marrying; but not 
until Possession Sunday comes round are the happy 
betrothed permitted more than an affectionate 
gaze, or at most a tender squeeze of the hand. 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Deane Famity.—I should be greatly obliged 
to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ interested in genealogy 
who could give me any particulars of one Peter 
Delane, Esq., one of the Gentlemen Quarter 
Waiters to King James II.’s queen (Mary of 
Modena) in 1687. I find his name in the list of 
the Queen’s court given by Edward Chamberlayne 
at p. 200 of the sixteenth edition of his work, 
‘ Angliw Notitia; or, the Present State of England,’ 
1687 (the only edition published in this reign). I 
am anxious to ascertain the connexion (if any) of 
this Peter Delane with Cavin Delane, born about 
sixty years later, and who was sergeant-at-arms 
to King George III. This gentleman, who sprang 
from an ancient Irish family long seated at Ballyfio 
and elsewhere in the barony of Upper Ossory, 
Queen’s county, was buried in the church of Old 
Windsor, Berks, in 1810; but his tombstone has 
been most iniquitously removed, in all probability 
during a “thorough restoration” which this quiet 
country parish church was subjected to rather more 
than twenty years ago. The armorial bearings of 
this family (Party per fesse gules and sable, two 
lions combatant proper, holding between their 
paws a star of six points) may serve as a guide to 
the genealogist in the identification of the first- 
mentioned of the above, and any references to 
members of this family, date and place of birth, 
marriage, or death, with offices held in this country 





| 
| 





or in Ireland during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, will be gratefully received. 
Artuor Irwin Dasent. 
Tower Hill, Ascot, Berks, 


Name or Compiter Wantep.— Who is the 
compiler of ‘ The Waverley Anecdotes,’ published 
by C. Daly, Greville Street, Hatton Garden? No 
date on title-page. L. M. §. 


Mawnacer Ricn’s Account-Booxs, 1723-40,— 
At p. 389 of the second volume of his ‘ New His- 
tory of the English Stage,’ Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
states that considerable memoranda in connexion 
with the Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Covent Garden 
theatres was in the possession of the late Mr. Lacy. 
It is vital for me to learn the subsequent history 
of these account-books ; and I should be thankful 
also for information respecting any other unpub- 
lished manuscripts in connexion with the two 
theatres that may be extant. 

W. J. Lawrence. 

Newcastle, co. Down. 


Francis Gwyn.—In the September number of 
the Fortnightly Review an interesting article by 
Mr. C. T. Gatty on the diary of Francis Gwyn, of 
Lansanor and Ford Abbey, contains a facsimile of 
the book-plate of that gentleman. I should con- 
sider it a favour if any correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
would blazon the armorial bearings on the plate, 
and, though not a book-plate collector, I should 
be glad to know where I could obtain a copy, as it 
possesses a family interest for me. Whatever may 
have been Gwyn’s politics when he acted as a 
member of King James’s suite, he married into a 
very Whiggish family two years afterwards. Ed- 
mund Prideaux, his father-in-law, was the son of 
Sir Edmund Prideaux, who had made a very large 
fortune as Attorney-General and Postmaster under 
Cromwell. The son inherited Ford Abbey and a 
large estate in personalty in 1659, which he en- 
joyed for nearly thirty years; but having been 
implicated in Monmouth’s rebellion, he was, to 
save his life, compelled to appease the insatiable 
maw of Jeffreys with a large slice out of his pro- 
perty. That branch of the family became extinct 
with him, and Ford Abbey passed to the family of 
Gwyn, and subsequently to that of Fraunceys. 

The occurrence of the names of Lords Dela- 
mare and Devonshire in juxtaposition in the diary 
recalls to mind the old ballad of ‘ Lord Delaware,’ 
of which slightly differing versions will be found 
in Child’s ‘ English and Scottish Ballads,’ vii. 314, 
and Jewitt’s ‘ Ballads and Songs of Derbyshire,’ 
p. 55. The historical origin of the ballad is un- 
known; but it is evidently a popular distortion of 
some squabble in the House of Lords, in which 
Delamere and Devonshire figured as champions 
of the poorer classes, and the Dutch lord (perhaps 
Bentinck) of the royal prerogative. It is strange 
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such a ballad should have survived through oral 

recitation up to 1827, when it was first published 

by Lyle. W. F. Pripgavx. 
Calcutta. 


Aw Imrerrect Iyscriprion on a flat stone in 
the floor of Stragglethorpe Church, Lincolnshire, 
within the altar rails, to Sir Richard Earle, a Par- 
liamentarian leader, The letters are cut in stone, 
and are run in with some black pigment. Those 
illegible are what I wish to supply, and seek help 
from the readers of ‘N. & Q.’:— 


SIR RICHARD EARLE BART, DECEASED 
MART ¥® 25 [or 23] 1667 an xTat 60 
HERE LY GREAT SIR TILL GOOD AND IVST 
SHALL REVNITE THY MOVLDERD DVST 
AND RAYSE THY ONCE WELL TEMPERD PEI...... 
TO A MORE ...... IOVS EDIFICE 
IF WISE IVST ...... LOYALL ERE BLEST 
MEANE MOT...... TH ETERNALL REST 
IF FAYTH HOPE CHARITY ERE [ word covered by altar 
rails} 
SY GLIS G...... L......RD IESV LOV'D 
DOVBT NOT BVT THESE SAME ASHES SHALL 
RISE TO A FRA...... RTHEREALL 
GOB READER LI...... ND LEARNE TO DY 
LIKE HIM THAT NOW LIVES HAPPILY 
I read the lines thus from line 3:— 
And raise thy once well-tempered piece [pr. pice] 
To a more ......ious edifice 
If wise just an loyall ‘ere blest 
Mean mof r jt{als | [w]ith eternal rest 
If Faith Hope Charity ere [proved } 
. Lord Jesu love 
Doubt not but these same ashes shall 
Rise to a fra{me } ethereall 
Go reader li[ ve} [a }nd learn to dy 
Like him that now lives happily. 


E. Copuam Brewer. 


Sirk Ferpivanpo Wenman, Kyt.— He was 
related in some way to Thomas, Lord De la Warr, 
with whom he went out to Virginia in 1610, and 
died there. On June 28, 1620, the Virginia Court 
allowed his daughter four shares in Virginia for 
1001. “adventured with y® Lo: La Warr by her 
father Sir fferdinando Weynman”; also, “ more 
allowed his said daughter for adventure of his 
person, 4 shares ”—a share being a hundred acres. 
It is thus evident that he left an only child, a 
daughter. Who was Sir Ferdinando Wenman, 
and when and by whom was he knighted? Sir 
Richard Wenman, of Thame, father of the first 
Viscount Wenman, married Jane, sister of Thomas, 
Lord De la Warr. W. D. Pryx. 


“WHERE THE BEE sucKs.”—What music was 
set to this song before Dr, Arne’s; and who com- 


posed it? Gerorce E tis. 
St. John’s Wood, 


TRELAWNEY Famity, Oxrorp.—Can any reader 
give the Christian name, home address, and college 
of an undergraduate named 'I'relawney, who was 
at Oxford some time between June, 1788, and 





June, 1792? His name does not occur in the list 
of Oxford graduates. Beer Ferris. 


Lavrence Srerne.—I remember to have seen 
a very striking portrait of Sterne by Gainsborough 
in the Peel Park Museum, Manchester. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me whether this has ever 
been engraved ? M. C. 


McWituiam.—What is a McWilliam? In the 
Irish State Papers, 1586-8, p. 145, I read, “The 
Burkes said they would have a McWilliam or 
else they would go into Spain, and they would 
have no sheriff nor be subject to any assize or 
session, J. H. G, 


Baryes or Yorxsnire.—lIn the burial ground 
of Holy Cross, Canterbury, there is a stone to the 
memory of “ North Barnes, son to Wm, Barnes, 
Yeoman, of the East Riding of York.” He died 
in 1753, in the twenty-eighth year of his age. In 
the burial register he is described as “ North 
Barnes, Serjeant.” Is it possible to ascertain to 
what town in the East Riding he belonged ? 

J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury. 


‘Gortue-Ze.TER CoRRESPONDENCE,’ 1796-1832, 
vol. iv. 287, edit. Berlin, 1834. — Goethe 
writes, March 29, 1827:— 

* An Englishman, who, like others, had come to Ger- 
many not to learn German, led away by intellectual 
social intercourse and excitement, made the attempt to 
translate my ‘Tasso’ into English, The first trial- 
passages were not worthy of rejection, the continuation 
went on improving, not without a helping hand and co- 
dperation on the part of my domestic linguistic and 
literary circle, which turns round like an endless screw. 
From a wish that I should read the whole piece with 
pleasure and comfort, he had his draft printed with new 
type, large 8vo., and I was certainly thereby let in for 
going through this strange work with earnestness and 
carefulness. I had never re-perused it since it was 
printed, and at the utmost had only heard it incompletely 
declaimed in the Theatre. I found now, to my surprise, 
my willing and doing of that time come to light and 
understood how young people could find pleasure and 
consolation in hearing in well-set speech that others 
had once worried themselves as they are now worried, 
The translation is remarkable, the little that was mis- 
understood has been altered according to my comment, 
the expression improves in flow as it proceeds, the last 
Acts and the passionate passages are extremely good. 


To what translation does Goethe refer ? 
TYNE. 


First Conquest or Inetanp.—Can any reader 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ say where some information can be 
found regarding the following persons, who were 
engaged in the first conquest of Ireland, and their 
descendants ?— Richard 
Lyons, and another Eywa, Lord Baron of Castle- 
knock, both mentioned in Add. MS, 4814 ; also, 
Sir Hugh de Ley or Lay, stated to be 4 
nephew of Sir Adam de Hereford and the father 
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of a Mrs. Tyrrell. There is another De Lay 
(Richard) mentioned in Harl. MS. 1982, about 
A.D. 1400, who married Joane, daughter of Ralph 
de Lingen, of Wigmore, and is described as 
“Forester of Lythwood.” I should also be glad to 
know if Sir B. Burke, in his ‘ Extinct Peerage,’ is 
correct in crediting Roger Mortimer, Earl of 
March, who married Philippa, daughter of Wm. 
Montague, Earl of Salisbury, with only one son, 
his successor, Edmund, the great-grandfather of 
Edward IV., as in the Harleian MS. above 
quoted I find he is credited with a second son, 
“Sir Edward, of Acton Burnett, Salop, who had 
John, who had Roger, the father of two daughters, 
his coheiresses.” 

I should also be very pleased if I could obtain 
any information regarding the aforesaid Sir Adam 
de Hereford. He was a great friend of Sir Hugh 
de Lacy, who shared his Irish property with him, 
and he was admiral of the English fleet. 

J APHET. 


Otp anp New Sryies.—1. Sterne says that 
his father and mother were married in Flanders 
on September 25, 1711, Old Style. He also says 
that their first child was born in French Flanders 
July 10, 1712, New Style. On what date were 
his father and mother married, according to the 
New Style? 2. The New Style was introduced 
into Scotland on January 1, 1600 (Burton’s ‘ Hist. 
of Scot.,’ vol. v.). It was not introduced into 
England, I believe, until January 1, 1753, under 
an Act of Parliament passed in 1751, after it had 
been in use in Scotland for 153 years (‘ Stanhope’s 
‘Hist. of England,’ chap. xxxi.). Supposing a 
preface to a book published in Edinburgh (Scot- 
land) is dated January 1, 1724, what was that 
date in England, according to the Old Style ? 

T. &. 


[Would not the first be October 7, and the second De- 
cember 20?) 


“Tae Press.”—When was this term for the 
newspaper press first introduced? F. Sr. J. T. 


Corer’s Fineworks.—In an edition of ‘The 
Complete Letter-Writer’ printed at Edinburgh, 
1773, there is an amusing form of letter, in the 
stilted style of the period, ‘‘To a young lady, 
cautioning her against keeping company with a 
gentleman of bad character.” The supposed writer 
of the epistle is the affectionate aunt of the pre- 
sumably indiscreet damsel, and she, after expos- 
tulating with her niece for her unguarded conduct 
with Mr. Freelove—a name suggestive of a very 
gay Lothario—says, ‘‘ You have both, moreover, 
been seen at Ranelagh Assembly, Vauxhall Gar- 
dens, and, what is still more flagrant, at Cuper’s 
fireworks.” Did Mr. Cuper keep the Cremorne 
of a century ago ; if so, where did he attract, with 
his demoralizing pyrotechnic display, Mr. Freelove, 





the giddy niece, and all the world besides, with 
the exception of the dry, censorious maiden aunt ? 
E. E. B. 


Weston-super- Mare, 


Tue Limit or Scotcn Perrs.—In ‘ A Smaller 
History of England,’ edited by William Smith, 
LL.D., the sixth edition (published by James 
Walton, Gower Street, and John Murray, Albe- 
marle Street, 1867), there occurs a statement about 
which some of your readers may furnish further 
information. On p. 263, speaking of the Act of 
Union of 1707, it is said: ‘* The Crown abandoned 
the power of creating new Scotch peers; and it 
was provided that, if their number should be re- 
duced to a limit which is now nearly reached, the 
remnant should become peers of the United King- 
dom.” I have never met with this statement but 
in the old school-book here quoted, and during a 
hurried visit to the Record Office quite failed to 
establish it, Can any of your readers say whether 
it is true; and, if so, what the limit referred to 
may be ? F. J. S. 


Ricnarp Townesenp.—I am trying to trace 
the early history of Col. Richard Townesend, 
founder of the Townshend family in co. Cork. He 
was one of the commissioners who arranged the 
surrender of Pendennis Castle to Fairfax and For- 
tescue, 1644. He was then twenty-nine, and bore 
the arms of the Townsends of Norfolk. I am, 
therefore, anxious to know (1) if any Norfolk 
baptismal registers of about the year 1615 are 
printed and accessible ; and (2) if in the Record 
Office or elsewhere I am likely to find any army 
lists prior to the year 1644, so as to find when and 
how Richard Townesend entered the army. Any 
information on the subject will be most gratefully 
received b (Mrs.) R. TownsHEND. 

Hillfields, Redmarley, Gloucester. 





Replies. 


HENCHMAN. 
(7% §, ii, 246, 298, 336.) 

It is funny that Pror. Skear should call the deri- 
vation from hengstman his “own guess” twice, when 
further on in the same note he tells us that Blount, 
so far back as 1691, and Spelman both explain the 
word as he does. This derivation is, perhaps, defen- 
sible phonetically, but the original meaning thereby 
obtained for the word henchman is so very far 
from satisfactory that I cannot accept the view 
advocated by Pror. Sxeat, though hengstman 
may, perhaps, possibly have contributed to the 
formation of henchman. Pror. Sxeat himself 
suspects that the word henchman “ was borrowed 
from the Continent shortly after 1400,” and I 
agree with him that it was so borrowed, though I 





will not tie myself down to any date, But if it 
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was borrowed, shortly after 1400, from the G. 
Hengstmann, which is still in use unchanged in 
the meaning of “a groom who attends upon a 
stallion” (Hilpert), and of which the first part 
(Hengst) is still found unchanged as a family name 
(Pott, ‘Die Personennamen’), is it not strange 
that by 1440 (the supposed date of the ‘ Prompt. 
Parv.’) Hengstmann should already have assumed 
a form heyncemann, so very different as with diffi- 
culty to be derivable from it, or have already run 
throagh the changes assigned to it by Sir J. A. 
Picton, in conformity with Pror. Skeat’s note, 
viz. hengsman, hensman, henchman?* Again, if 
henchman originally meant a man who attended 
to or rode upon a horse, surely when the word 
first came over to England it should have had 
something of thesame meaning. But it apparently 
had not. In the ‘ Prompt. Parv.’ it is rendered 
gerolocista (or gerelocista), which, whatever it may 
mean,t has certainly nothing to do with a horse. 
And Pror. Skear himself can cite only one passage 
in which henchmen are described as riding on horse- 
back ; and this proves nothing, as it does not show 
that they habitually rode on horseback or had 
habitually anything to do with horses. Pages, no 
doubt, often rode on horseback; but as it was not 
their habitual occupation, the word page has 
nothing to do with horses. 

My notion, therefore, is that heyncemann and 
heinsman (quoted by Mr. Jonas from Blount, 
1681, and also given by Bailey, 1733), which are 
so very unlike hengstman(n), are connected rather 
with the German surnames Heinssmann and Heintz- 
mann, which still exist (Pott, second edit., p. 127), 
and which he derives from Heins and Heintz= 
Heinrich (Henry). Now Hainzt (with its dimi- 
nutive Hainzel, according to Schmeller (i. 1138), 
Sanders, and Grimm (s.v. “ Heinz”), is also used 
in the sense of Knecht (male servant, usually of 
low degree); and as mann, when added on to 
Christian names, has much the same meaning 
(Pott, p. 57), Heinssmann and Heintzmann would 
mean servant-man or male servant.§ Hentschmann 





* The two forms given in the ‘Prompt, Parv.’ are 
heyncemann and henchemanne, 

+ It seems to mean the bearer of a chest or box; from 
gerulus and cista, and so a kind of foot-servant. 

} Hainz is only another form of Heinz—Harry. See 
Grimm (Gr. iii. 691) and Schmeller (i, 1138). Another 
form is Henz (Grimm and Pott, ii.cc.), which reminds 
us of the English name Hensman. 

§ This meaning acquires support from the fact that 
Heinzelmann (more frequently Heinzelmdnnchen, a di- 
minutive of both parts of Heinzmann, and=little- Harry 
mannikin; Harriman is found in the ‘London Direc- 
tory’) is used of the little house-sprites (Hausyeister) 
who were supposed to be in the service of and to 
work devotedly and intelligently for the person in 
whose house they lived, and so really means a little 
(fairy) servant. Heinz alone has exactly the same 
meaning (see Grimm’s ‘ Dict.,’ s.v.); so that we see that 
mann (or mdnnchen), when joined on to Christian names, 





(of which the first part would be pronounced 
exactly as hench in henchman) does not seem to 
exist; but Hentzsche*=Harry (in Grimm, 3.v. 
“Heinz,” it is Heinscht) is found in Pott 
(p. 127), and Hentsch (no doubt with the same 
meaning) occurs three times in Kelly’s ‘ London 
Directory’ for 1882 (Court division). 

Henchman, according to this view, therefore, 
would simply mean male servant ; though if we 
combine with this meaning that obtained by re- 
garding Heinz as = household or familiar spirit 
(see §), we arrive at a superior sort of body-servant, 
as devoted to his master and as intelligent as 
these little house-sprites were ; and this is very 
much what a henchman really was. And if Pror. 
Sxeat will see in him also an attendant upon 
horses, I can satisfy him likewise; for Heinss, 
Hainzl, and Heinzlein not only mean Harry and 
little Harry, but also a young (male) horsey 
(Schmeller, i. 1135, 1138, for the first two, and 
Grimm for Heinzlein). Hdnsel, too, =little Jack, 
and a male horse (Schmeller, i. 1134), and this 
also, according to note *, might possibly have some- 
thing to do with henchman. But whether these 
four words have derived this meaning from 
Hengst, or from the practice, common in early 
times, of giving human Christian names to animals, 
I cannot take upon me to say. I incline, how- 
ever, to the latter opinion—cf. Dicky, Neddy 
(Halliwell), =jack (i.e, John) ass—especially as 
more than one of these four words is used of 
other animals also. Still, the somewhat similar 
word Hengst may have had some influence. 

F. CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


‘Decameron’ (7™ §, i. 3, 130, 262, 333 ; ii. 
150).—As opinions differ, it may be well to quote 
what Boccaccio said himself about the ‘Decameron’ 
in after years. In a letter to Cavalcanti, who had 
told Boccaccio that he intended to read the ‘ De- 
cameron’ aloud to his wife during the winter 
evenings which were rapidly approaching, he ear- 
nestly entreats him not to do so, and acknowledges 


does not necessarily add anything to the meaning. _ See 
also Kunemann in Grimm, who says that it=Kunz 
(Conrad) alone. Hansel (or Hdnsel) mann (or more 
frequently -mdnnchen, a diminutive of both parts of 
Hansmann, and=little-Jack mannikin), is also used of 
these house-sprites, 

* Pott seems to think that in this form and others 
like it Hans—Jack has got mixed up with the abbrevia- 
tions of Heinrich (in Low Germ. Henrich); 1 suppose 
on account of the s, which does not exist in Heinrich. 

+ The en forms are chiefly High German; the en 
forma chiefly Low German. 

t Schmeller gives Heinss the meaning of “ Pferde- 
fiillen” (foul) only, but Hainzel is defined by him 
“ junges miinnliches Pferd,” and Hansel is spoken of a8 
the “sehr gewdhnliche Benennung eines miinnlichen 
Pferdes.” As for Heinzlein, Grimm's definition is 


simply “ Pferd,” 
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that there are many things in the book which 
ladies had better not hear. 


“If you do not wish to spare the modesty of ladies,” | 


he says, “ spare at least my honour, since you love me so 
much as to shed teers over my illness. For if they hear 


you they will think me to be an impure man, a scurrilous | 


reviler who takes pleasure in relating the crimes of 
others. For there is not everywhere one will rise and 
say in my excuse—‘ He wrote it when he was young, in 
obedience to the command of a superior.’ ” 

Those who know me do not consider I am a 
squeamish or a “nice” man. I have a son, over 
thirty years of age, who is passionately fond of 
books, but unfortunately is unable to use his eyes 
by gaslight. To afford him amusement during the 
long evenings of last winter, I read Boccaccio aloud 
to him from the folio of 1625-20, but I could not 
possibly read such tales aloud as that about sell- 
ing the tub, fixing on the mare’s tail, and others. 
You have a correspondent who says some of these 
tales are “‘ risqué.” The booksellers call them 
“facetious ”—in plain English, obscene. This is 
why Bohn’s edition, published at 5s., is now worth 
15s. This is why a new translation is projected 
by a private printing society; and why Bell & 
Daldy (who bought Bohn’s stock) do not reprint it. 

I have a fine large perfect copy of the 1625 
edition with the blank leaf before the second title, 
the only one I ever saw. I enjoy the book much; 
but if I had any daughters I would not allow them 
to read it on any account, unless in an abridged 
edition. As so many innocent unsuspecting people 
read ‘N. & Q.,’ and take their opinions from it, it 
is well that there should be plain speaking about 
this book. Even the less objectionable tales are 
many of them very dangerous. Here is an earlier 
reference to it than any yet sent to ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“For first reade they humane thinges, not deuine, loue 
toyes not fruteful lessons, Venus games...... as Ouide of 
the arte of loue. Boccace, & others nor sounde nor 
pure.” — Humfrey ‘On Nobilitye,’ 1563, xv. 

I believe the reason the folio is dated 1625-20 
is that when the book was printed in 1620 there 
was found to be a difficulty about the licensing. 
It seems the person who fulfilled that duty had 
not taste enough to see and appreciate the “ aérial 
touch,” the humour like the “ glittering dalliance 
of butterflies,” and the “ artistic treatment,” but 
he made somewhat the same objections as Roger 
Ascham. When this difficulty was overcome in 
1625, a new first title was printed, bearing that 
date, and substituted for the earlier one. The 
title to the second volume, dated 1620, was not 
cancelled. Now and then a copy turns up with 
the original title, 1620, but very rarely, and it 


brings a higher price. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Dare or Birtu or Ricnarpv, Duke or York 
(7 §. ii. 367).—Mr. Marsuate has asked a very 
interesting question, and one not easy to answer. 





He has, however, made a mistake in saying that no 
princess was born between Cicely and Anne. A 
reference to Mrs. Everett Green’s ‘Lives of the 
Princesses’ will show that Margaret was born 
April 10, 1472, and died in the following Decem- 
ber. This year, therefore, cannot have been that 
of Richard’s birth. The Rolls are silent, beyond 
speaking of the prince as Duke of York, Feb. 24, 
1475. He must, therefore, have been born in 
1473 or 1474; and careful examination of the 
point has already led me to conclude that 1473 is 
the more likely year of the two. If the dates given 
for his creation by Carte and Dugdale (April or 
May, 1474), and for his knighthood by Stow 
(April 18, 1475), are to be at all relied on, it is very 
improbable that 1474 was the year of his birth. 
Whether April or August were the month is less 
easily decided. I rather incline to August, but I 
know of no distinct evidence in favour of either. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


This prince must have been born in 1472, for he 
was five years old when, in 1477, or the early part 
of 1478, he was espoused to Anne Mowbray, the 
baby heiress of the duchy of Norfolk. Sir John 
Paston’s letter becomes sense if for April 30, 1472, 
we read April, 1482, as in that month and year 
the Princess Margaret was born. She died the 
following December, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. H. G. GrirrinHoorFe. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 

[W. H. B. sends particulars from Sandford and from 
Warkworth’s ‘ Chronicle,’ which we will forward to Mr. 
MarsuHa tz if required. ] 


Drawine Bioop 1n THE Streets (7" §. ii. 189, 
215).—Is not Mr. Senior referring to the singular 
story in the Talmud (Polano’s translation) where 
Eleazar (Abraham’s servant), being sent into Sodom 
to inquire as to the welfare of Lot, interferes to pro- 
tect a stranger who is being defrauded, and gets 
struck with a stone on the forehead, causing him 
to bleed freely. His assailant claims a fee “asa 
leech,” for letting blood. This being refused, Eleazar 
is taken before the judge, who orders him to pay 
the amount. Eleazer then throws a large stone at 
the judge, when the latter bleeds freely, and is 
told to give his fee to the plaintiff ! 

Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


Sik Watrer Scorr anp Tennyson (7" S$. ii. 
128, 214, 276, 338).—Shelley’s imitations of ‘ Hel- 
vellyn,’ about which Mr. Boucnier inquires, will 
be found on pp. 330 and 331 of the fourth volume 
of Mr. Forman’s library edition of Shelley’s poems. 
They are included among the ‘Juvenilia,’ and of 
course would not be found in the ordinary editions 
of the poet. I believe they are given in Medwin’s 
‘Life.’ Perhaps I ought to have explained that 
they are imitations of Scott’s ballad in form, and 
not in substance, There are two of them, one be- 
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ginning “‘ How stern are the woes of the desolate 
mourner,” and the other, “‘Ah, faint are her limbs, 
and her footstep is weary.” With respect to 
Shelley’s depreciation of Scott, it appears to have 
been confined to his earlier years, for I find, on 
further examination, that his cousin,writing of him 
in his latter days, says that he had a “ sovereign 
respect” for the genius of the great novelist. 
Shelley’s literary opinions seem to have fluctuated 
a good deal during his brief life. In one of bis 
earlier letters to his friend Hogg, for example, he 
expresses a preference of Lucan to Virgil, yet, 
later on, in his ‘ Defence of Poetry,’ after warmly 
praising the latter, he describes Lucan as a mere 
** mock-bird.” wT & 


A Mopern Prrnacorean (7" §. ii. 369).—A 
reprint of the book to which Mr. W. H. K.Wricat 
refers appeared (McPhun, Glasgow and London, 
1859) with the short title ‘ Macnish’s Book of 
Aphorisms’ on the cover. From the list at the 
end of the volume it appears that the author was 
Robert Macnish, LL.D., Member of the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. Dr. Mac- 
nish was also the author of the ‘ Anatomy of 
Drunkenness ’ and the ‘ Philosophy of Sleep.’ 

Ev. MarsHALtt. 


[Very many correspondents are thanked for replies to 
the same effect. ] 


Hap Lecenpary Animats Existence? (7" §. 
i. 447, 516; ii. 92, 211, 277.)—A visit to a pic- 
turesque lake, as my friend Mr. Pickrorp sug- 
gests, is certainly a pleasanter form of study than 
reading “ speculative treatises,” but to some of us 
dusty tomes are more accessible than lacustrine ex- 
cursions ; I will, therefore, quote the opinion of 
two sixteenth-century Italian writers on the sub- 
ject, condensing a whole short chapter into a para- 
graph in each case :— 

1. “Giovanni da Udine was distinguished above 
others for the use of these chimeras; a man of subtle 
intellect and curious after the beautiful and wonderful 
things that they were continually discovering at his 
date, and most of all among the ruins of the palace (sic) 
of Titus, near 8, Pietro in_Vincola (sic), and these things 
because they were found under the vineyards of Rome in 
caverns and grottoes were called grottesche...... I have 
myself always held that these things were not meant to 
imitate nature, but simply to adorn blank spaces and give 
greater pleasure to the eye than a whited wall...... On such 
white walls they first made patches, and then, studying 
them subtlely, presently made them to represent divers 
fantasies and new forms of extravagant things—things 
which are not in themselves, but are created out of the in- 
tellect ; and varying them with intermixture of whirligigs 
(ghiribizzi) they give us delight in enjoying thoee forms. 
eceeee This it seems to me was the origin of those chimeras; 
hence came those stuccos, those dancing figures (Agurine), 
those festoons, those masks done in gold and choice 
colours, durable enough to afford wonderful consolation 
and glad to the beholder even now. This kind of 
painting is beyond all rules, and full of every license, 
and he excels most who has the freest fancy. But since 
the time of Giovanni painters have deteriorated much 








with these things, their designs are crude and confused 
and full of meaningless (sciocche) inventions ; their bright 
colours are overcharged, destroying harmony (fuor di 
 . 

2.“ It is neither necessary, nor even prudent to 
believe such things exist (cio? Basilischi, Grifi, Sciopodi, 
Cinocefali, Fenici, Pigmei, and other like monsters), 
They are not, nor ever were, except in fable, and yet 
some men otherwise intelligent have an inclination to 
put faith in them, or at least to discourse about them and 
to go into the particular account of such fables as if 
they were very authentic history. Of such a mind was 
the Emperor Tiberius, who, Suet., cap. Ixx., tells us, 
delighted in such vanities and would enquire of learned 
men (dei grammatic’) what was the name of the mother 
of Hecuba; what name bore Achilles during the while 
he spent among the maidens; what songs sang the 


seirens,” &c, 
R. H. Busk. 


It may be worth noting that Guillim, writing 
in 1660, appears to entertain no doubt as to the 
existence of dragons, cockatrices, wivernes, harpeys, 
and other animals now held to be fabulous. He 
gravely quotes many of their characteristics, and 
describes them at considerable length. 

M. Damant. 


An Otp Saw (7 §. ii. 347).—In the museum 
at Bath there may be seen a fret saw which is 
older even than that mentioned by your corre- 
spondent Mr. Harry Hems. It is of peculiar form, 
the sides being at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees ; the handle is most richly carved, but in 
such a manner that it adapts itself peculiarly to 
the hand. Round the frame on one side is the 
following inscription :— 

“IT was made in 1581 by Master Heames, a carver 
of wood and divers stones, of Paris Streete, in y* Citie 
of Exeter in 1581”; 
whilst on the other is the following crude verse, 
one line on each of the three sides of the frame:— 

I do carve most thorough, 

Handled by mans hande though 

To wit atte Woolborough? 

This evidently has reference to the screen, which 
was erected about that time, in the church at 
Wolborough (formerly spelt Woolborough), in 
those days a hamlet near Newton Bushell, which 
church is identified as the parish church of the 
large and thriving town of Newton Abbot, some 
twenty miles below Exeter. It seems to blow its 
own trumpet in the line— 

I do carve most thorough, 
for I have seen the screen and “ all the straight 
lines are crooked and all the curved ones straight,” 
as the Irishman said ; and as for the doors, none of 
them seems to fit; but perhaps those defects are due 
to its being 

Handled by mans hande though 
and the inexperience of “ Master Heames.” 

Tue Carver CaRveED. 

Referring to this heading in your capital paper, 

I may mention that many years ago at 
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Museum there was an ancient saw. It bore a 
date of some year in the sixteenth century—I 
think 1582—but am not quite certain as to the 
last figure. However that may be, though, it would 
be an older specimen than the one mentioned. It 
also possessed a carved handle and an inscription 
on its frame, the purport of which I cannot now 
remember. Epwarp SMITH. 
High Street, Uxbridge, 


Watrer Barun (7 §. ii, 228).—R. H. will 
find particulars respecting Sir Walter Balun and 
his widow in Duncumb’s ‘History of Hereford- 
shire,’ vol. iii. pp. 5-8, 4to., Murray, 1882. 

R. Crarx. 

Hereford. 


Incorrect CiassiFicaTion OF Books (7 §, 
ii. 166, 275, 317).—The writer of the article ‘The 
Wit, Wisdom, and Folly of the last Five Years,’ 
which appears in the October issue of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, says that it is within his knowledge 
that in a certain public library Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s volume of poems, entitled ‘On Viol and 
Lute,’ was placed on the shelves among the 
musical publications, and ‘ King Solomon’s Mines’ 
among works on mineralogy. 

Geo. H. Brrerzey. 
Western Mail, Cardiff, 


I observed some years ago in the catalogue of 
the Hartley Library, Southampton, that Tully’s 
‘ Offices’ was inserted under the head of theology. 

T. Lewis O. Daviess, 


Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


I saw some little time ago in a bookseller’s cata- 
logue ‘The Purple Island ; or, the Isle of Man,’ 
by Phineas Fletcher, classified along with Manx 
books. Joun Hatt. 

Hale. 


Bive Waiters (7 §, ii. 309).—For this ex- 
pression [ should recommend your correspondent 
to consult Nares’s ‘Glossary.’ Mr. H. B. Wheatley, 
in his edition of ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ 
1877, has at p. 158 the following note :— 

“Blue signifies faith and constancy, and blue-coats 
were long the badge of servitude, but in the reign of 
James I. they appear to have been discontinued, at least 
for a time. In Edward Sharpham’s comedy ‘ The 
Fleire’ (1607) reference to this is made :—‘Since blue 
coats were left off, the kissing of the hands is the serving- 
man’s badge ’; and in Miduleton’s‘ A Trick to Catch the 
Old One,’ Mistress Lucre says, ‘Since blue coats been (sic) 
turned into cloaks, we can scarce know the man from 
the master.’ ”’ 

Of. also Fairholt’s ‘Costume in England.’ 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Uxvusvat Worps 1n Nisper’s ‘Heratpry’ 
(7 S, ii, 386).—Under this heading Sicma sug- 
gests that in the sentence “the barony of Con- 
land was apprised from him,” the word apprised = 





purchased. This is very inaccurate. Apprising 
was a well-known process of law introduced by the 
Act James III., 1469, c. 12, whereby, when a 
creditor adopted legal measures to attach the real 
estate of his debtor, and when the lands of the 
debtor had been offered for sale in satisfaction of 
the debt, “gif there cannot be foundin a byer to 
the saids lands the Schireff......sall cheese of 
the best and worthiest of the Schire...... thretteene 
persons, and apprise the said landes and assign to 
his creditour, to the avail of the said summe.” 
That is, the assize of thirteen valued off a portion 
of the lands (or, it might be, the whole of them) 
as equivalent to the claim of the creditor, who 
thereupon received a grant of the lands so 
“apprised,” subject to a right of redemption by 
the debtor if he paid the sum due by him within a 
given period. The system of apprisings gave place 
to the process of adjudication, which is the modern 
method of attaching heritage for debt in — 


Glasgow. 


Scrog.—This word is still in use in the Isle of 
Wight for broken boughs, leaves, or any woody 
rubbish, M. Damanr. 


Titte oF Ecmont (7 §. ii. 9, 78, 137, 218, 
334, 375).—If it can be shown, as G. F. R. B. sug 
gested at the second reference, that the Percevals 
are descended from the same stock “as the Counts 
Egmont of Flanders,” the first question of Mr. E, 
LavurittarD, of Amsterdam, is satisfactorily 
answered. I ventured to say, when replying to 
Mr. LauriLuarp’s second query as to the crea- 
tion of the earldom of Egmont in 1733, that I 
conjectured it was “‘a fancy title,as I was not 
aware of any town or district in Ireland called 
Egmont from which the earldom could be taken.” 
Surely an obscure townland is scarcely worthy an 
earldom ! I hope that Mr. Lavritxarp will have 
it satisfactorily shown by means of ‘ N. & Q.’ that 
the Percevals descend from the same stock as the 
famous extinct Dutch family, and hence derive 


the grand title of Egmont. 
J. Sranpisn Haty. 


Desacutiers Famity (7 §, ii. 428).—J. L. C. 
will find a carefully drawn pedigree of Desaguliers, 
from the pen of Henry Wagner, F.S.A., in the 
Genealogist, vol. v., for 1881, pp. 117-22. The 
English descents, the only portion given, com- 
mence with Jean Desaguliers, Huguenot refugee, 
formerly Pasteur of Aitré, b. 1644, d. Feb., 1698/9. 
Mr. Wagner has at various times communicated 
not a few other Huguenot pedigrees to the Genea- 
logist and Mise. Gen. et Her., both of which should 
be referred to as sources of information by those 
interested in this special subject. Noma. 


Dante’s Daventer (7™ §. ii. 368).—Cesare 
Balbo, in his ‘ Vita di Dante,’ says that the poet 
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observed the strictest silence with regard to his 
wife, and that little or nothing can be gathered 


from his biographers respecting her. The date | 


even of Alighieri’s marriage is unknown, though it 
may safely be conjectured that it took place in or 
about the year 1293. And as there were seven 
children born at the time when Dante bade fare- 
well for ever to wife and country in 1301, it may 
be concluded that his youngest child and only 
daughter, Beatrice, was then a mere infant. 

Boccaccio, says Balbo, is the only old writer by 
whom Gemma Alighieri is mentioned, and in the 
quotations which he gives from that author there 
are no dates. He also states that no memoranda 
or documents have been discovered relating to 
Gemma, and that it is not known whether she 
continued to live in Florence after Dante’s de- 
parture, or whether her death took place before or 
after that of her husband. 

Dante’s two elder sons, Pietro and Jacopo, were 
with their father at Ravenna when he died in 1321. 

It is probable, though I believe there is no cer- 
tainty of it, that it was in the same year Beatrice 
entered the convent at Ravenna. 


Morrtogs anv Inscriptions on Hovses (6 S. 
x. 225, 292, 441, 511; xi. 42, 77, 134, 195, 261, 
303, 342, 401, 504; xii. 12, 65, 162, 262, 322, 
403).—I have lately copied on the spot an ex- 
cellent inscription of this kind, which I think is 
not included in Miss Busx’s elaborate list of such 
things. It is of the fifteenth or early sixteenth 
century, and is painted in large black letters over 
the main door of a noble house in the little town 
of Ardetz, in the Ober Engadine. It is this :— 

Pense,* anima fidelis, 
Quid respondere velis 
Christo venturo de covlis. 
These words, placed where they are, appear 
singularly happy, for they suggest not only the 
Last Judgment, but also the text, “ Behold I stand 
at the door and knock”: what then will you say 
to me when you come to answer that knock? 
Again, to answer the door is the duty of a servant ; 
and the street-front and side (for it is a corner 
house) of this fair old dwelling are covered with 
contemporary frescoes and other paintings of female 
servants. Each shutter of the dining-room, for 
instance, bears a full-length figure of a maid-ser- 
vant, carrying a dish of some kind, or a flagon, or 
a napkin ; and over the doorway, above the in- 
scription, is a large dilapidated fresco, in which 
you can still trace the figures of female farm- 
servants making hay. The maidens remind one of 
Jobst Ammon’s figures ; but these paintings give 
‘ou the colours as well as the form of their dress. 
have never seen, in such a position, the common 





* This’ word: pense, which ‘Ij believe If copied accu- 
rately, should, I suppose, be pensa, imperative of penso, 
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labour of common women so abundantly (and so 
deservedly) glorified. 

This house is the most elaborate externally in 
Ardetz; but that town, and every village of the 
valley, has many a fine old mansion decked out- 
side with its owner’s coat of arms, or with religious 
emblems and long Latin inscriptions in German 
text. The nobles of the Engadine, of the Grau- 
bunden, of Tyrol, had left their predatory castles 
and had not yet learnt to be innkeepers. 

A. J. M. 


Dawa Famtty (7* §. ii. 408).—Lieut.-General 
George Kinnaird Dana was son of the Rev. Edmund 
Dana ; he married, June 11, 1795, Arabella Be- 
linda, sister of Cecil Weld Forester, Baron Forester, 
and died June 28, 1837, aged sixty-six. He 
was lieutenant-colonel of the 6th Garrison Batta- 
lion, November 25, 1806, to June 11, 1814, and 
became a lieutenant-general July 22, 1830. 

Freperic Boass, 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


Writine on Sanp (7 §. ii. 369).—The quota- 
tion from John viii. 6 jumps on all fours with a 
recorded anecdote of Gautama Sakyamuni, the 
Boodha of ancient India. He is reported as per- 
forming arithmetical calculations with the ‘ finger 
on sand.” The custom I consider to indicate a 
cheap and facile method of epigraphy where the 
ordinary materials are scarce or altogether want- 
ing. The question remains, How old is this pro- 
cess? Did it precede ordinary MSS.? There is 
some analogy between finger-marks on sand and 
cuneiform marks impressed on soft clay ; there is 
an analogy between impromptu sand tablets and 
the carefully prepared waxen tablets of Rome. 
But what I look te as most important is this: 
India had a remote civilization of incalculable an- 
tiquity, but without any written remains of ade- 
quate age. Did the ancient Hindoos vegetate for 
ages with the use of alphabetic characters merely 
written on sand ? Lysart. 


In the north of Ireland some sixty years ago 
the children who attended the humble schools 
where each scholar brought a peat for firing, and 
paid twopence extra for manners, were taught 
their hangers and pothooks by writing them in 
shallow boxes filled with sand, using their fore- 
fingers as pencils, M. Damant. 


Sir Watrer Rateicn’s Ipeat (7 §. ii. 267, 
316).—Your correspondent at the former reference 
states that Gascoigne uses the motto “ Tam Marti, 
quam Mercurio,” five times in his title-pages, 
ends, &c., of his books ‘The Steele Glas’ and 
‘The Complainte of Phylomene,’ printed in 1576. 
If Hazlitt’s edition of Gascoigne’s ‘ Poems,’ 1870, 
is trustworthy, this statement is incorrect, as the 
motto is used not five, but seven times. 

F. C, Birxseck Terry. 
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Seat-sxrns (7" S, i. 507; ii. 57).—We are told 
by Herodotus (lib. i, 202) that the people near 
the Caspian Sea clothed themselves in seal-skins. 
The same thing is related by Strabo of the Mas- 
sagetz (lib, xi. p. 781). Constance RussE tL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Tavern Sign, “ Prow anp Sait” (7 S. ii. 
388).—May I suggest that the sail (unless there is 
pictorial evidence to the contrary) is that of the 
windmill? You then have indications of the first 
and last process in the preparation of material for 
the staff of life. J. Exviot Hopexiy, 


BraMBuinG (7 §, ii. 327, 393),—Although this 
is the usual word in Lincolnshire, there is yet 
another term,—to get ‘‘ brame-berries,” which in 
some parts of the Wolds is the commoner mode 
of speaking. Bramble-berries are never called 
“black-berries” by the farmers or their men. 
Why should they be? Many other berries are 
black —the “primp” (privet) berries, for in- 
stance, of which there are large quantities now 
ripe in our hedges; but bramble-berries are not 
only black when they are ripe, but grow upon 
brambles, of course ; so what better name could 
they have ? R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Farr at Accrineton (7 §, ii, 288, 374).—The 
connexion of fairs with church dedications will 
repay careful study and research. The statute 
which altered the calendar expressly omitted fairs, 
which are consequently still held according to the 
Old Style. Mr. J. M. Cowper can prove this 
by testing a large number of dates. 

Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


Corpus Curisti Piays (7" §. ii. 387).—I ought, 
perhaps, to say that I have (through the kindness 
of Mr. T. P. Banks) been furnished with the 
following extract from John Bruce’s notes to ‘ The 
Diary of John Manningham, 1602-3’:— 

“Tt is stated in Heywood's ‘ Apology for Actors’ that 
‘to this day [1612] in divers places of England there be 
townes that hold the privilege of their fairs and other 
charters by yearly stage-playes, as at Manningtree in Suf- 
folke, Kendall in the North, and others.’ ’—Shakespeare 
Soc. ed., London, 1868, p. 61. 

It does not appear from the then existing Kendal 
charter that it was held upon any such condition. 
The two fairs granted by Queen Elizabeth (on the 
eves, days, and morrows of St. Mark and SS. 
Simon and Jude) are not subject to any proviso, 
save that “‘ferie ille non sint ad nocumentum 
aliarum vicinarum feriarum.” I do not know 
whether copies of the grants to the lords of Kendal 
Manor of the other two fuirs can be found at this 
date, though they would doubtless be enrolled in 
Chancery. My impression is that the condition as 
to stage plays (if it existed) would be one depend- 





ing on immemorial custom rather than on definite 
regulations contained in any written document. 


CarpMaAkeEr (7™ §. ii. 388).—I would suggest 
that “‘cordwainer” is the right form. “ Cord- 
wainer” is shoemaker ; Chaucer has ‘‘ his shoon 
of cordewane.” This peculiar word is a supposed 
corruption of Cordovan, meaning Spanish leather. 
“Cord ” is often pronounced “ card,” so “‘ card ”= 
shoe; the affix “ maker” is correct and intelligible. 
The French cordonnier is a compound similarly 
formed. A. H. 


A Lost Boox sy Cuartes Lams (7* §. ii. 
387).—Mr. Nort will find ‘Prince Doras’ in 
Charles and Mary Lamb’s ‘ Poetry for Children,’ 
edited by Mr. R. H. Shepherd, 1878, pp. 131-96. 
The full title of the original is, according to Mr. 
Shepherd, “ Prince Dorus; or, Flattery put out 
of Countenance. A Poetical Version of an An- 
cient Tale. Illustrated with a Series of Elegant 
Engravings. Price 2s. 6d. coloured, or 1s. 6d. 
plain. London, printed for M. J. Godwin at the 
Juvenile Library, No. 41, Skinner Street, 1811” 
(note, p. 222). In the introduction the editor 
states that “through the kindness of Mr. J. C. 
Macgregor, of Kilbride, Dunoon, Argyleshire, we 
have been enabled to add this interesting and for- 
gotten little piece to the present reprint of the 
‘Poetry for Children’” (p. xv). G. F. R. B. 


‘Prince Dorus’ is not quite a “lost book.” I 
have a copy—almost unique, I believe—of what I 
take to be the original edition, a tiny volume 
5in. by 4in., pp. 31. It is entitled “ Prince Dorus; 
or, Flattery put out of Countenance. A Poetical 
Version of an Ancient Tale. Illustrated with a 
Series of Elegant Engravings. London, printed for 
M. J. Godwin at the Juvenile Library, No. 41, 
Skinner Street, and to be had of all Booksellers 
and Toymen in the United Kingdom, 1818.” I 
think the poem was republished a few years ago 
with some other works of Lamb, but I have no 
reference. SamveEt Foxatt. 

Edgbaston, 


‘A Dicrionary or Kisssgs’ (7® §S. ii. 368).— 
There must be an error in the title, as the late 
Mr. Jermyn, of Southwold, published a specimen 
sheet of a ‘ Dictionary of Synonyms,’ the collection 
of which had occupied him for many years. I fear 
he did not receive suflicient encouragement either 
from the public or the publishers to print the work. 
The MSS. are most likely still in the hands of his 
surviving daughter. W. E. 

Beccles. 

Izaak Watton’s Crock (7™ §. ii. 459).—I 
should like a further description of this clock. 
As Izaak Walton lived from 1593 to 1683—a long 
period—it would be very interesting to have some 
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account of the form and movement : whether it 
was a bracket clock or a tall clock in a wooden 
case ; whether it had a long or short pendulum, 
and any other particulars ; and what has been its 
history, as the owner was well known. 
Octavius Moreay. 

[The clock which we have seen is a tall clock ina 
wooden case inlaid. Its maker we have already named. 
It belonged for many years to an angling society, and 
can now be seen at Mr. Sabin’s in Garrick Street. | 


Hamerrton Famity (6% S. iv. 208).—Possibly 
it may interest Mr. J. H. Crump to know that 
a bell in Cowthorpe Church bears the name of 
“ Brian Rocliff,” with the arms of Roucliffe (Per 
pale, a chevron between three leopards’ heads 
erased) and Hamerton (Arg., three hammers sa.). 


J. E. Porrveron, 
128, Doncaster Road, Barnsley. 


Burton’s ‘Mowasticon Eporacense’ (7" §, 
ii, 427).—I wish to bear my emphatic testimony in 
favour of the proposal that the second volume of this 
most valuable work should be published, by subscrip- 
tion or otherwise. At the same time, however, the 
first volume, published in 1758, and now difficult 
to procure, should be re-edited and brought down 
to date. Isaac TaYtor. 


Prineie, Tait, Symineton (7* §. ii, 288).— 
For information relating to the parish of Stow see 
the ‘ New Statistical Account of Scotland ’ (1845), 
vol. i. pp. 398-433; and Groome’s ‘Ordnance 
Gazetteer of Scotland’ (1885), vol. vi. 

G. F. R. B. 


Hovetuer (7 §. ii. 20).—This word is still in 
use, but is not, so far as I know, applied to 
vagrants, but to amateur or non-certificated pilots 
or seafaring men who are employed by captains of 
vessels not well acquainted with the coast to 
bring their ships into port. They are only en- 
gaged in cases where it is not compulsory to have 
a regular pilot, and get a smaller remuneration. 
In 1883 I crossed the North Sea from Harwich to 
Rotterdam by the steamer Lady Tyler, and had a 
long chat with a sailor on duty, who gave me the 
information quoted above, and stated he had often 
acted as a “ hoveller.” 

Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


‘Tae Newcomes’ (7" §. ii, 426).— 

He was dress'd in pea green with a pin and gold chain, 
And I think I heard somebody call him “Squire Hayne.” 

“ Ingoldsby Legends,” ‘ The Black Mousquetaire.’ 
Mr. “ Pea-green Hayne,” as he was called from a 
light green coat and waistcoat which he displayed 
in the park, was a buck of the period. He made 
himself especially conspicuous in the year 1825 by 
appearing as defendant in an action for breach of 
promise brought by the celebrated Miss Foote, 





The lady got 
** Annotated edition,” vol. ii, 
R. B, 


afterwards Countess of Harrington. 
3,0007. damages. 
p. 32. 

Upton. 


Convicts sHippep To THE CoLontzs (7"§, ij, 
162).—*On the revolt of the New England 
colonies,” says the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica) 
“the convict establishments in America were no 
longer available.” Bristol authorities are said to 
have sent petty culprits abroad as slaves for profit. 
Blackstone also (‘Commentaries,’ vol. iv. p. 371) 
speaks of courts authorized about 1718, instead of 
burning in the hand or whipping certain offenders, 
at their discretion to direct them to be transported 
to America. This by-way of history has been little 
explored by historians, To what extent were such 
convicts transported to the United States? Who 
will send to ‘ N. & Q.’ details, with names, dates, 
places, and numbers ? James D. Butver. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Monastic Names (7" §. ii. 48, 154, 269, 376). 
—Allow me to point out (without attacking the 
main question of the date of monastic names) 
that, according to Alban Butler, St. Winfrid will 
not serve as an instance of their early use, but the 
reverse. Alban Butler (‘Lives of the Saints, 
vol. i. p. 739) says, “ Willebald tells us that on 
this occasion the Pope changed his rugged northern 
name of Winfrid into that of Boniface, joining it to 
that of Winfrid.” Now “ the occasion ” to which 
allusion is made is that of his being consecrated 
bishop. He went to Rome to get his mission ap- 
proved in 723,and in the slow way Rome works it 
was probably a year or two, at the least, before he 
got his sanction and consecration, so that he must 
have been a monk a good many years before this 
change of name occurred. I have already had 
occasion to quote (6 S. x. 375) that Butler points 
out in another place that the change of name in 
this instance was a mere translation. 

R. H. Busx. 


Napotron Mepats (7™ §. ii. 428).—A large 
collection of casts from these medals is to be found 
in the museum at Whitby. R. B. 

Upton, 


History or Howpen (7" §. ii. 388).—In re- 
ply to the query of C. B., I may state that the 
following works may assist him: James Savage's 
‘History of Howden Church,’ 36 pages, 8vo., 
1799 ; Thomas Clark’s ‘ Hist. of Church and 
Parish and Manor of Howden,’ 88 pages, 8vo., 
1851. In ‘ Collectanea Topog. et Geneal.,’ vol. vii. 
p. 401, there is a good account of the Girlington 
family, at one time in possession of Sandall, an 
estate in the neighbourhood of Howden. A small 


work was published, entitled ‘Howden in 1644,’ 
by T. Clark, Esq., no date, in which some account 
of the Arlush family is given, Beyond these, 
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information of an interesting character may be 
obtained from the following works: Dug- 
dale’s ‘ Monast.,’ vi. 1473; Rev. E. Goodall’s 
‘Howden Nonconformity: Two Centuries of Free 
Church History,’ 18mo., 76 pages, Howden, 
1880; Yorkshire Archeol. and Topog. Journal, 
vol. ix. p. 384, a very valuable paper on the 
‘Ancient Manor House of the Bishops of Durham 
at Howden,’ by the present vicar, the Rev. W. 
Hutchinson, M.A. Geo. West. 
The Field, Swinfleet. 


In a local bookseller’s catalogue (Dodgson’s, 
Park Row, Leeds) I find the following works men- 
tioned which may be of use to C. B.: (1) ‘ Howden 
in the Month of April, 1644’; (2) ‘History of the 
Parish and Manor of Howden,’ by ae 

M. H. P. 


The only book which appears under this title in 
Anderson’s ‘ Book of British Topography’ (1881) 
is Savage’s ‘History of Howden Church.’ This 
is but a small book of some thirty-five pages, and 
was published in 1799. F. R. B. 


Batuine Macurngs (7" §. ii, 67, 135, 214, 295, 
394).—The following extract is from Brayley’s ‘ De- 
lineations, Historical and Topographical, of the Isle 
of Thanet,’ 1817, under “‘ Margate ”:— 

“These machines were invented about fifty years ago 
by a Quaker of this town, named Benjamin Beale,who is 
stated to have ruined himself by bringing them into use, 
and whose widow died a few years ago in Drapers’ Alms- 
houses, aged upwards of ninety, This ancient dame re- 
membered the first family that ever resorted to Margate 
for the purpose of bathing being carried into the sea in 


a covered cart,” 
Natu. J. Hone, 

Lunpy’s Lane (7* §, ii. 428).—Major-General 
Riall commanded theBritish troops, He was wounded 
and taken prisoner after giving orders to his force 
to retire. This movement was arrested by Major- 
General Gordon Drummond, who arrived with re- 
inforcements, and eventually drove back the Ame- 
ricans, who were under Major-General Brown, also 
wounded. The British loss was 878 and that of 
the Americans 854 and two guns. The action was 
fought chiefly at night, and the sound of the roar 
of Niagara was heard on the field of battle. Al- 
though we gained no brilliant victories on the 
Canadian frontier, yet Queenstown, Crystler’s 
Farm, Chateauguay, and a few other conflicts were 
successes, while in the south the victory of Bladens- 
berg gave us possession of Washington. Read 
James’s ‘Account of the late War,’ Thomson’s 
‘Sketches of the War’ (Philadelphia), and ‘ Letters 
of Veritas’ (Montreal). Henry F. Ponsonsy. 
ledges) many replies to a similar effect are acknow- 

ed, 


Bovrye (7 §, ii, 389).—This little parish in 
East Anglia from which I write is named New- 
bourne, though perhaps the final e¢ may be re- 





dundant. Probably the second syllable may mean 
a ** brook or rivulet.” Though situated on what 
is geologically styled Suffolk crag, yet there are 
many excellent springs of water, and a brook flow- 
ing perennially as clear as the Horatian “‘ fons 
Bandusiz splendidior vitro.” In Northumberland, 
on the banks of the Tyne, some five miles higher 
up that river than Newcastle, is situated the large 
parish of Newburn, and, as is well known, the 
term “ burn” is of usual application to a brook or 
stream in the northern part of England and in 
Scotland. In Lincolnshire there is the small town 
Bourne, and the word occurs as a suflix in the 
names of many parishes in England. Milton cer- 
tainly uses the word in ‘Comus,’ presented at 
Ludlow Castle in 1634 :— 
“ Comus. I know each lane and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild wood, 
And every bosky bourn from side to side, 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood. 
V. 312-15, 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


I take it that Shakspere preferred the sound of 
bourne to distinguish the sound of borne, a bound- 
ary, from born, nations. In order to do this 
effectually the r has to be duplicated, and that 
naturally produces the broad o, represented in type 
by ou. A. H 

[Many correspondents supply the quotation from 
Milton. } 


Deatn or Sir Croupestey Snover (6 §. 
x. 88, 150, 250, 334, 432, 518; xi. 136; 7S. ii. 
337, 393).—In giving the chief dates in the life of 
Mrs. (Ann) Blackwood, younger daughter of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, I inadvertently omitted that 
of her death, October 20, 1741. Her will, dated 
May 13, 1737, was proved in the P. C. C. Novem- 
ber 12, 1741 (Register Book ‘‘ Spurway,” f. 294, 
in the Probate Registry, Somerset House). 

R. MarsuaM. 

5, Chesterfield Street, Mayfair. 


Boare: Bocy (7" S. ii. 249, 335, 392).—I 
merely gave ‘* 1870” as the date of my anonymous 
article on ‘ Newand Old Bogies’ in Once a Week. 
I was aware of the use of the familiar word in the 
‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ where, in addition to the 
example quoted by Mr. J. Dixon, is the following, 
from ‘ Misadventures at Margate’:— 

Then Bogey ’d have you, as sure as eggs are eggs, 
Also, in ‘ The Babes in the Wood ’:— 
And devoted himself to old Bogey. 
Curnsert Bepe. 


The following instance in print of Bogie as a 
surname may be of interest :— 

“ Admiralty Office. Extract of a letter from Captain 
Faulkner, of his majesty’s ship the Bellona, of 74 guns, 
to Mr. Clevland, dated Aug. 21, 1761, in Lisbon river. 
I must also beg leave to acquaint their lordships, 
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that Captain Bogie, in the Brilliant, in the day of action, 
behaved like a skilful officer, in engaging the two fri- 
gates, and preventing their coming upon me,” &,.— 
Annual Register, September 4, 1761. 

H. G. Grirrinnoore. 


This word occurs in a letter written by Cardinal 
Wolsey to Henry VIII., and dated July 8, [1527]: 

“ Against whom [Ferdinand of Austria], to kepe him 
occupied from giving assistance for the matiers of Italy, 
or against Fraunce, it shal not a litel conferre, that this 
man [King John of Hungary] be a bogge.’’—‘ State 
Papers,’ vol, i. p. 205, letter cxi. 

L. L. K. 


Hull, 


Mores (7" §, ii. 408).—For an account of Ed- 
ward Rowe Mores see his own history of Tunstall, 
in the ‘ Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica,’ vol. i., 
with Gough’s memoir of him and his family in the 
preface. Also Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ where numerous references 
to him will be found in the index, vol. vii. p. 275. 
I have his book-plate. C. R. Mannine, 


He was born at Tunstall, in Kent, 1730, was a 
friend of Romaine, originated the Equitable Assur- 
ance Company, and died 1778. See Cooper's‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary’ and (at some length) Chal- 
mers’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


A memoir of Edward Rowe Mores, of some 
length, is in Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary.’ 
OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


McKitvop Famity (7" §. ii. 407).—Mr. George 
Burnett, Lord Lyon King of Arms, Edinburgh, 
could doubtless furnish information respecting this 
family. The late Capt. McKillop, Royal Navy, a 
distinguished officer, who performed a very gallant 
and memorable action with the steamer under his 
command in the Strait of Kertch during the 
Crimean War, subsequently held high command 
in Egypt, and, I believe, became “ McKillop 
Pasha.” There must be some memorial of his 
career in naval biography. He died certainly 
after 1865. J. Stanpisa Haty. 


Aaron’s Breastptate (7@ §. ii. 428).—No 
certain answer can be given to the question of 
R. M.S. Josephus (‘ Antiq.,’ III. vii. 5) allots 
the stones to the tribes in strict order of birth of 
the patriarchs, which order R. M. S. will find in 
Gen. xxix., xxx. The Tarquinists allot them in 
order of birth from the four mothers successively ; 
this order R. M. S. can also gather from the same 
reference. I am no Hebraist, and cannot speak 
positively ; but the general scope of the passage 
seems to me to point to the order of Josephus. 

C. F. S, Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 





Sr. Winnock (7 8. i. 288, 337).—Some months 
ago I read in ‘ N. & Q.’ an inquiry as to the nation- 
ality of St. Winnock, I have always understood 
that he was one of the early Scottish saints, and 
had given his name to the parish of Loch Win- 
nock, in Renfrewshire, as well as in some old writ- 
ings to the fine sheet of water so well known to the 
Scottish curlers within the policy of Castle Semple, 
the seat of Mr. James Widdrington Shand Harvey, 
now called Castle Semple Loch, in the —_ parish, 

COTUS, 


Hocarta Encoravines (7 §, ii. 228, 311).— 
Will F. G. S. kindly specify what are the distin. 
guishing marks of the four states of the ‘Sleeping 
Congregation’? The books, so far as I know, only 
mention three. His description of the publication 
lines of the ‘ Four Stages of Cruelty’ would not 
seem at first sight to be quite precise, but in a 
later part of his letter he sets the matter right. The 
set the publication lines of which he quotes con- 
sisted of plates i., iii. and iv. on fine paper, plate ii. 
on common paper; each of the four plates were 
published “price 1s. 6d.” on fine paper, and 
“* price 1s.” on common paper. 

No paintings by Hogarth are recorded of 
‘Industry and Idleness,’ ‘The Four Stages of 
Cruelty,’ ‘ Beer Street, or ‘Gin Lane.’ The ori- 
ginal designs for ‘Industry and Idleness’ are in 
pen and indian ink—ten of them were in Horace 
Walpole’s collection, the remaining two in Dr. 
Lort’s. Dr. Lort had also the original designs, in 
red chalk, of ‘The Four Stages of Cruelty,’ 
* Beer Street,’ and ‘Gin Lane,’ the authenticity 
of which is vouched for by Richard Livesey in 
a note appended to Lord Charlemont’s impression 
of the print of ‘ Beer Street.’ Dr. Lort’s collec- 
tion was sold by Messrs. Sotheby in May, 1791, 
and again on Aug. 2, 1872, on which occasion it 
was broken up. J. R. Jory. 


Epition (7 §. ii. 406).— All middle-aged 
people must become painfully sensible that some 
words change their meanings in popular applica- 
tion, while others get superseded altogether. It 
would thus appear that the vast development of 
stereotyping has made the word “ issue ” a partial 
substitute for the word “ edition,” and that from 
trade competition our “ editions” have become 80 
varied and numerous that the word itself has 
altered its meaning, or rather its application ; 80 
people do ask for an edition of Tennyson or 
Longfellow when they mean a particular copy 
only, but describing the edition, which thus be- 
comes synonymous with ‘‘ copy.” Thus we say 
“ the five-shilling edition ” or the “ cheap edition,” 
and become content with one copy as a substitute. 
It works by elision thus : “Give me [a copy of] 
the cheap edition of Ingoldsby ”; it is rational and 
becomes lucid by reiteration, and by such usage 
the word suffers, So far as mere stereotype repro- 
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ductions go the word “ issue” is better than “ edi- 
tion,” but “issue” is also applied to the mere 
attempt to dispose of old stock at a reduced price, 
where no reprint takes place. In some late ex- 
cursions to France I have found many words 
altered in meaning from my experience of forty 
ears ago ; and also here in Belgium and in Hol- 
hod I find a considerable divergence from the dic- 
tionary meanings given to Flemish and Dutch 
8. A. H. 
Antwerp. 


AvTHors oF Quotations WantTeEpD (7" §, ii. 
429).— 
Two Harveys had a separate wish. 
Colman’s epigram is as follows :— 
Two Herveys had a mutual wish, 
To please in separate stations, 
The one invented sauce for fish, 
The other Meditations ; 
Each had his pungent power applied 
To aid the dead and dying: 
This relishes a sole when fried, 
That saves a soul from frying. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Sociely in the Elizabethan Age. By Hubert Hall. (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.) 
No admirer is Mr. Hall of “ those ingenious gossips, the 
romantic biographers of the seventeenth century.” The 
seventeenth century itself —the outset of it, that is—and 
the termination of the previous century inspire him with 
little enthusiasm. Like some prose Hamlet, he finds it 
go “so heavily with Ais disposition,” that what moves 
ordinarily admiration in society in the period of Eliza- 
beth seems to him little less than ‘a foul and —- 
congregation "’ of usury, rapine, fraud, and spoliation, 
The famous verses attstbated to Sir Walter Raleigh, en- 
titled ‘ The Lie,’ might be regarded as an epitome of his 
work, After the work of the Reformation was accom- 
lished, the venerable cloister, hospitium, and sanctuary 
disappeared, and after them had fled the agricultural 
lation, a new class of society was formed. Departing 
SS a rule which must generally be observed, we will 
let Mr. Hall describe this. It consisted of “ courtiers 
who plundered the people, landlords who evicted their 
tenants, officials who cheated the Government, mer- 
chants, usurers, and panders who preyed upon the vices 
of the great and the woes of the unfortunate, All reserve, 
all decorum had gone out from the life of the people. 
They observed no fast day, neither did they enjoy any 
holiday as of old. They gorged themselves with un- 
wholesome food till they were decimated by loathsome 
diseases, The towns were flooded with tippling-houses, 
bowling-alleys, tabling-dens, and each haunt of vicious 
dissipation. Murder, rapine, and every form of lawless 
violence were practised with comparative impunity, The 
state of society was the worst that had ever been in the 
land. And where, all this time, w«s the influence of the 
Church at work? There was no pretence, even, of such 
an influence. The bishops were mostly starveling 
pedants, creatures of a court faction, whose fingers itched 
after filthy lucre ; or else good, plodding, domesticated 
men with quiverfuls to provide for; graziers or land- 
who had mistaken their vocation, Narrow, 
» grasping, servile, unjust, they were despised as 





much by their masters as they were hated by their flocks. 
The inferior clergy, the ical parson or parish priest, 
scarcely existed at all. alf the parishes in many dio- 
ceses had no proper cure. Many more were provided for 
with a trembling conformist ora lewd and insolent bigot. 
In the best of cases the curate was at the mercy either of 
the Crown or the amateur theologians, his parishioners.” 
The central figure in the typical group by means of which 
Mr. Hall illustrates his view is William Darrell, known 
as “‘ Wild Darrell.” Of this worthy, who is selected as 
representative of “ The Landlord,” a rehabilitation is 
undertaken. He is obviously a favourite with our author, 
and his name and his affairs crop up in each subsequent 
chapter. This Lord of Littlecote, best known through 
the ballad of ‘ The Friar of Orders Grey,’ figures again 
as “ The Cavalier.” Dr. Richard Cox,“ Elizabeth’s Bishop 
of Ely,” appears as‘‘ The Churchman ”; Master Edward 
Balshe, “the veteran Surveyor of Navy Victuals,” is 
“ The Official’; Popham is “‘ The Lawyer”; and there 
is atypical Elizabethan specimen of “The Burgess ” in 
a London grocer, one George Stoddard, who, to vary a 
well-known verse, “feathered his nest with such skill 
and dexterity’ as wins him Mr. Hall's ironical praise 
and a place in his gallery of “ worthies.” For “The 
Merchant” who is better fitted thun Sir Thomas Gresham, 
whose proceedings are diligently traced, and whose “ dis- 
cretion,” Mr. Hall says, on concluding the chapter, “ was 
a better part than Raleigh’s madcap valour”? “ The 
Steward,” “ The Tenant,” “ The Host” are also depicted. 
Under an irony so carefully veiled that the reader is some 
time before perceiving the drift, Mr. Hall shows that 
almost all with which he deals is rotten in the state of 
England. Balshe, however, stands apart a specimen of 
honesty in a period of violence and fraud, Further in- 
vestigation will be necessary before this wholesale 
arraignment is accepted. The case for the prosecution 
is, however, ably stated, and is supported by a large 
quantity of documents of highest interest to the anti- 
quary. These are new; Mr. Hall, who is on the staff of 
the Record Office, having unearthed them. His volume 
furnishes abundant matter for reflection. It is pleasantly 
written, though the author falls into some inelegances 
and even inaccuracies of language, as when he speaks of 
a “ bye-gone” generation, It is admirably got up by the 
publishers, and illustrated with a coloured folding view 
of London of very great interest, with coloured plates of 
arms, and with other illustrations, 


History of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649. By Samuel 
R, Gardiner, M.A., LL.D. Vol. 1. 1642-1644, (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Dr. GarpInER’s ‘ History of England from the Accession 

of James I, to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603- 

1642,’ a work into which the author put a score years’ 

conscientious labour, ended with a dramatic picture of 

the scene at Nottingham, when on the unfurling of the 
royal standard the herald read the proclamation newly 
amended by Charles denouncing Essex as a traitor, and 
those standing around threw their hats into the air 
with the shout, “ God save King Charlesand hang up the 

Roundheads.” The ‘ History of the Civil War,’ the com- 

position of which was interrupted by the production of 

a new edition of the earlier work, begins, after a pre- 

liminary sketch of the position of affairs and of some 

principal figures in the approaching combat, with the 
march of Essex to Northampton, the westward retreat 
of Charles, and the fights at Powie Bridge and Edgehill. 

The first instalment terminates when, at the end of two 

years of varying fortune, Charles, on whose chances the 

incursion of the Scots had told with malign influence, 
sees himeelf, with diminished prestige and territory, still 
holding out against enemies who had been schooled by 
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adversity and were beginning to learn wherein their true 
strength lay. Materials at the disposition of no previous 
historian are of course in the possession of Dr. Gardiner. 
The influence of these and of the method of procedure 
adopted is to give the whole a lucidity that no previous 
history of the epoch can claim. To the readers of most 
existing histories the two years of opening warfare be- 
tween Crown and Parliament seem a confused turmoil of 
skirmish and siege. Before all things Dr. Gardiner is 
careful in showing the manner in which the conflicts 
in various localities reacted on each other and in- 
fluenced the general result. His post of observation is 
high, and the survey of the general sweep of events is 
intelligible. Much attention has, moreover, been paid 
to detail ; the scenes of combat have, with due regard 
to the changed configuration of portions of the country, 
been studied, and the latest observations as to the move- 
ments of the combatants are chronicled. 

Students of the earlier work will be prepared for the 
estimate that is formed of the character of Charles, an 
estimate that is not likely to be often challenged. Other 
characters in the opening etruggle are painted with 
signal care, the picture of Essex being especially elabo- 
rate and successful, Falkland must of necessity form a 
striking figure in a gallery of combatants, and is drawn 
with signal care ; and a brilliant portrait of Rupert is 
naturally afforded. The figure of Edmund Waller, who 
is judged by Dr. Gardiner with some severity, is likely 
to be closely scrutinized, seeing that the work of the Clark 
Lecturer which has caused the latest literary scandal is 
avowedly the basis on which Dr. Gardiner establishes 
some conclusions of importance. The position that “ the 
causes which made him [Waller] one of the most striking 
of the literary precursors of that style which is usually 
known as that of the Restoration, made him also a pre- 
cursor of Restoration morals and of Restoration politics,” 
is, in spite of its cautious wording, open to assault and 
likely to be assailed, 

The most striking narrative of combat is that of the 
first battle of Newbury, which is described in admirable 
style. On which side are the sympathies and convictions 
of Dr. Gardiner needs not be said. The condemnation 
of the Royalist gentry, p. 255, furnishes the nearest ap- 
proach to injustice to which he condescends, He has 
already written a work which ranks as standard, Its 
progress through some of the most picturesque portions 
of our annals will be followed with watchful attention by 
the student, and with interest by every educated reader, 
So far the work is up to the high level previously 
reached, and the successful completion of Dr, Gardiner’s 
work is a matter of national importance. 

Part XX. of Cassell’s Egypt, Descriptive, Historical, 
and Picturesque, bas a striking full-page representation 
of Sebel el Tayr, and many attractive illustrations of the 
tombs of Beni Hassan. Some pictures of modern life 
are also introduced.—Part XI. of the Shakespeare is 
wholly occupied with ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
and gives a series of representations of fairy subjects, 
including a full-page illustration of Titania and Bottom. 
—Our Own Country, Part XXIIL., includes, in the coast 
of South Devon, two views of Ilfracombe and one of 
Morte Point, and gives under the head “ New Forest” 
good pictures of Brockenhurst Church and Beaulieu 
Abbey, with other points of interest anda map. It has 
also pictures of Barmouth Estuary, Harlech Castle, and 
Aberystwith.—Greater London leads the reader by Wall- 
ington Green and Carshalton to Sutton, the famous hos- 
telry of which, The Cock,” with other scenes, it depicts, 
It then leads by Banstead Church and Downs to Cheam, 
including designs of Nonsuch Palace in 1582 and of Non- 
such Park.—Part XXXV. of the Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary contains the portion of the alphabet between 





“ Francoaces ” and “Garbish.” “Freemasonry,” “Fruit,” 
** Galvanism " and its compounds,‘ Gain,” and “ Game.” 
are among the words concerning which encyclopzdic in- 
formation is supplied. —Cassell's History of India 
Part XV., deals with Afghanistan, of which a map is 
furnished. A view of Cabul, portraits of Lady Sale 
Lord Ellenborough, and Sir Charles Napier, with some 
plans of battles, are included in the illustrations.—Sir 
Charles Napier also appears in the Life and Times of 
Queen Victoria, Part VII., in which Kossuth, Mr. Hors 
man, and Sir Alexander Cockburn, with views of Cape 
Town and the funeral of Sir R. Peel, and many other 
illustrations, are found.—Mark Twain, Max Adeler, and 
Mr. Christie Murray are among the writers illustrated 
in Gleanings from Popular Authors, 


THe City or Lonpoy.—The City Press, in publishing 
its two-thousandth number, takes an interesting retro. 
spect of the changes, architecturally, socially, politically, 
&e., that have taken place in the City since the first 
number was issued to the public. The City during that 
ae Nae been well-nigh remodelled and practically 
rebuilt, 


At the last meeting of the Sette of Odd Volumes, Mr. 
E. Walford, one of the brethren, read a paper upon 
* Frosts on the Thames,’ which will be printed as one of 
the opuscu/a of the Sette at the cost of “ his Oddship ” 
the President, The paper contained reminiscences of 
an eye-witness of the last frost fair on the Thames, in 
January, 1814, who is understood to be Vice-Chancellor 
Sir James Bacon. 


PMotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


B. N. K. (‘ Agnosticism ").—Papers on this subject 
will be found in the Fortnightly Review, No. 25, p. 840; 
No. 19, p. 718; in the Month, No. 40, p. 29; London 
Quarterly, No. 54, p. 1; Canadian Monthly, No. 16, 
p. 65; No. 17, p. 578 ; Nineteenth Century, No.7, pp. 619, 
840; Popular Science Monthly, No. 15, p. 478, and in 
numerous other publications, 

SUBSCRIBER TO THE ‘ATHENAUM,.’—The best Shak- 
spearian concordance is that of Mrs, Cowden Clarke, 
published by Bickers & Son. We know of no concord 
ance by Mr. Marmaduke. A concordance to the poems 
was published in America by Mr. H. H. Furniss, 

Op Susscriper.—The Thames Tunnel was opened 
for public traffic March 25, 1843, 

H, Mutuer (“ Caswallon ”).—Next week, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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